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FOREWORD 

THE WAR produced great changes m the map of Europe It 
brouglil about the collapse of great empires and in their place 
it gave nse to a number of new states of which Czechoslovakia 
IS one The Czedioslovik Republic which thus entered the 
conuiy of European States as a fuUy accredilcd member, has 
behind ic a long record of independent existence which was 
temporarily suspended m the seventeenth century by its 
forable incorporauon into the Hapsburg realm Dunng the 
post war yean Czechoslovakia has justified this restoration of 
Its former self by reason of its stability in a pohuca) economic, 
and social respect Beyond its frontien its name now stands for 
something clear and dehnite and is csublished with a set of 
charactensucs unmistakably its own Of tliese democracy 
both in home affairs and in foreign policy w perhaps the 
strongest Thu democracy has deep hisioncal roots ana when 
Czecheiiovakia once more became a free country it did not 
need to create any special system of statecraft because this was 
something which it had already produced in the past As a 
result the post war policy cfCzechos>o\akia has been remark 
ably free from uncertainty and vague expenment From this 
may be inferred how important it is for those who desire a 
closer acquaintance with that country and its present-day 
problems, to study lu history, which to a large extent vnfl 
help the student to understand contemporary Central Europe 
Here we liave the hutory of a nation which as early as the 
seventh ceniuryA d oiablishedmfirstSUJC,8(Jopied Christian 
ity in the same century and thus became identified svith the 
civilization of VScsiem Europe In the following four centuries 
it developed its own art and hicrature bom secuhr and 
religious Under the influence of the ideas of Wycliffe, it 
became a centre in which the movement aiming at religious 
freedom developed during the flfreenth century In the 
resulting struggle to achieve this ideal the Czech nauon lost 
its independence, and the three centunes which it then passed 
beneath a foreign yoke almost resulted in its complete dts 
appearance Its resurrection tn the early part of the nine- 
icenlh century was a unique event in European history The 
revival of its language and literature which in ^ue course 
was followed by its economic and political reorganization 
vd 



culminated in its struggle for independence during tlie war, the 
outcome of which was the establishment of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. . 

The description of this long historical development forms the 
contents of the present volume, which was written by one of 
the foremost living historians of Czechoslovakia. The need for 
such a book has long been felt in this country. There are 
already two excellent histories of Bohemia in English, one by 
Count Lutzow and the other by C. E. Maurice, but the former 
of these traces the destinies of the Czech nation to the be^nning 
of the Great War, while the scope of the latter reaches to the 
end of igi8. Dr. Krofta’s book, however, is continued almost 
to the present day and it devotes equal attention to both the 
Czech and Slovak branches of the nation. Although the book 
is concise and thus particularly useful to those readers who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the essentials of the subject, 
it embodies the results of the latest historical research. It is 
distinguished also by the clarity of style and impartiality of 
view, and all these qualities will no doubt recommend the 
book to the English reader. It will, J am sure, do much to 
make the Czechoslovak nation better known in this country 
and thus promote the cause of international understanding. 

J. G. MASARYK. 

London, ist March, 1^35. Czechoslovak Minister 

in London. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Beg\nn\r\Q9 of ihe SlaU and the 
Inlrodudxon. of Chnettontly 

Up to 1000 AJ> 


TO THE great majority of pooplo throughout the 
world Ciechoslovakia eccina to be a newlj formed 
state which came into existence only after the Great 
War It preacnta to them the appearance of hav^ng 
been somewhat artificially constituted b> the amalga- 
mation of some parts of former Hungary (Slo%afaa 
and Carpathian Ruthema) mth the so-called historical 
Bohemian Lands (Bohemia, Moravia and a portion of 
Silesia) which, after baling at one time compo«ed the 
old ICingdom of Bohemia, so well known to the civi- 
lised world of its day, were at a later dale incorporated 
in the empire of the Austrian Habsburgs, there prac- 
tically to lose their identity Vet tlie appearance of 
Czechoslovakia on the world's stage m 1918 was m 
substance but the return to a state of affairs with 
which history had begun on her terntones more tlian 
a thousand jears prevjouslj The Slav tnbes who at 
that time settled within the«e tcmlones seemed indeed, 
closelj related to one another ns they were, predestined 
to amalgamate into a single nation and state, and it 
was in fact m such a direction that their early develop- 
ment tended 

These Slav forefathers of the Czechoslovak nation 
of today, who were settled m portions at least of the 
prraent temtoriea of Czechoslovakia perhaps as early 
as the second century, and who bi' the seventh cen- 
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tury had secured entire possession of its main parts, . 
were for some time in subjection to. the A.vars to whom 
they paid heavy tributes and rendered military service, 
being oppressed by them in various ways. In the sev- 
‘ enth century, however, round about the years 623-624, 
these Slavs succeeded in shaking off the yoke of the 
Avars. Their leader in this achievement was a Frank-, 
ish merchant of the name of Samo who united the 
liberated Slavs in the first big West-Slay state. This 
state, the frontiers of which cannot today be deter- 
mined with certainty, collapsed on the death of Samo, 
about 658. At the close of the eighth and the beginning : 
of the ninth centuries, the Slavs in Bohemia and 
Moravia came under the sway of Charlemagne, and in 
the course of the ninth century both they and the Slav, 
inhabitants of present-day Slovakia appear fully in the; 
light of history. From the neighboring Frankish Em- 
pire Christianity was introduced and spread, among 
them. Somewhere between the years 824 and 836, 
Pribina, a prince in Western SlovaJkda, had a Christian 
church built at his seat, the Castle of Nitra, and cqur 
seerated by the Archbishop of Salzburg, though ;he 
himself was still a pagan. In 845, fourteen Czech 
chiefs or princes were baptized at Ratisbon, but it was 
Moravia that at this period led the way in develojp- 
ment. As early as the first half of the ninth century A 
united state had arisen in Moravia, the first ruler of 
which. Prince Mojmfr, is mentioned in the year 8^; 
His dominions probably included not only Moravia, 
itself but also the northern part of present-day Austria, 
while between 833 and 836 he added to them the 
Slovak principality of Pribina with the Castle of Nitra. 
Mojmfr’s successor Rostislav, himself a Christian, called 
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to Moravia from ConsUintinoplc in the year 8G3 tho 
brothers Cynl and Methodius, Greek pncita and 
natives of Salomca who were well acquainted with the 
various Slav dialects To (he people, among whom# 
Clinstianity had lutherlo been spread by German 
priests, they were to interpret tho teachings of Chnst 
m the vernacular Through the eflorU of the two 
brothers, who brought with them to Mora\ia an 
alphabet designed bj Ibcmsch cs to meet the needs of 
tho Slav tongues as well os SK\ translations of a num- 
ber of service books, not onlj Moravia and Western 
Slovakia but also Bohemia whs permanently won for 
the Christian faith 

Tho Moravian Empire «>acbed the summit of its 
expansion under tho powerful Pnnee Svalopluk (870 
to 804), who so extended his borders tliat in addition 
to Moratna itself, with a considerable portion of present- 
day Austria and the whole of Western Slotakia they 
mcluded also Bohemia and the temtones to the north 
inhabited by the Lusatian Serbs as far ns tho nvers 
Saal and Oder There was onl> a loose connection, 
however, between some parts of this realm and its 
center, hloravia itself Bohemia in particular, while 
acknowledging the supremo power of Svatopluk, had 
princes of her own A common church organization 
would have provided a powerful means of cementing 
'together all the different parts of S^atonluk's realm 
The foundation of such on organization was indce*'! 
laid when Jfetbodius was rppointed AIora>nan arch- 
bishop by the Holy See jn tho year 8M, and there were 
subordinated to him two newly instituted bishopnca 
in Bvatopluk’a temtones, one of them being at Nitra 
m S}o\akia Disputes, however, between Archbishop 
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Methodius and Gennan priests^ who were opposed to 
Slav services and accused the Archbishop of adhering 
to the heresies of the Byzantine Church, marred the 
consolidation and permanency of this church organiza- 
tion. On the death of Methodius, 885, Slav services 
were suppressed by order of the Pope and with the 
consent of Svatopluk, German and Frankish priests of 
the Latin rite dominated the field throughout Svato- 
pluk’s domains. The Great Moravian realm of Svato- 
pluk did not, however, long outlive its founder. On 
his death, in 894, Bohemia detached itself, and shortly 
afterwards, in the early years of the tenth century, 
Svatopluk’s realm, weakened by internal dissensions, 
succumbed to the invasions of the barbarian Magyars, 
who, about the year 895, had settled in the interior of 
the later Himgary. 

The collapse of the Great Moravian Empire frus- 
trated for more than a thousand years the union of all 
the Slav tribes then settled on the territories of present- 
day Czechoslovakia. The eastern tribes, inhabiting the 
territories of present-day Slovakia, who in time coa- 
lesced with the young Hungarian state till at long 
last in our own day they returned to the original and 
natural community with their brethren in Bohemia 
and Moravia, were cut off from the trend toward 
union. Even to the history of the Slavs of Bohemia 
and Moravia the fall of the Great Moravian Empire 
gave a new direction. The center of gravity passed 
from Moravia to Bohemia. A political and cultural 
center for the state that was being bom — ^no longer a 
Moravian or '.Moravian-Slovak state but a Bohemian 
State — arose in Prague, the seat of the old princely 
house of the I^femyslides. All the vacillation between 
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West and East which had so senoualy weakened the 
realm of Svatopluk soon ceased in this new state. 
Without hesitation the young Bohemian State entered 
into close political relations with the Franiish Empire 
It did not, it 18 true, become directly part and parcel 
of ita adimnistrative organism, but, wliile maintaining 
Internal independence, submitted to the overlordship 
of that empire Tlius was the Czech nation perma- 
nently attached also from the cultural point of view to 
the sphere of Western European Christendom, and it 
was Bohemia'a neighbor, Germany, that »aa long the 
intcrmediarj to licr of that culture 
With the extinction of the Moravian archbishopric 
and Uic two bishoprics subordinated to it vanished tlie 
independent church organization of the Czechoslovak 
tribes, and Bohemia and Moravia came under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the neighbormg Bavarian 
bishops The use of the Slav language in the church 
services was soon enUreJ> di^laced by Latin, which 
secured exclusive dominion m the life of the church 
as well os in literature and in all legal matters All 
church institutions eub^cqueDti> came to Bohemia 
solely from the West and at the outset only through 
Germany Western models, at first introduced almost 
exclusively through Germany, had also a dominani 
influence on the further development of constitutional 
and social order, on education and art m the Bohemian 
Lands This corapklc association of the Czech nation 
and state with the neighboring West, represented at 
first by Germanj alone, an association sufficiently jus- 
tified by geographical position, was not, of course, 
without serious dangers for the nation’s political and 
cultural independence, but at the same time it provided 
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the best defense against the menace of being forcibly- 
swallowed up by that powerful neighbor, and in the 
end contributed largely to the material and intellectual 
development of the Czechs. 

From the beginning of the tenth century the Bohe- 
mian State — ^which at first covered no large portion of 
Bohemia proper — grew steadily in area and political 
consolidation, and flourished in the cultural sphere. 
Christianity and Christian civihzation rapidly advanced 
through the piety and zeal of the princely house. In 
the young Prince Vdclav (Wenceslas), whose overzeal- 
ous Christianity brought him a martyr’s death in 929, I 
the Czechs had their first great national saint — a < 
shining example of a Christian ruler distingmshed not 
only for manly valor but also for his devotion to the 
Christian ideals of right and justice. In the eyes of^ 
the Christian world of that day St. Vdclav became the ' 
first representative of the Czech nation in the concert 
of the civilized nations of the Christian West. 

In the same century, during the reigns' of Vdclav’s 
successors, Boleslav I (929-967) and Boleslav II ’ 
(967-999), all the Czech tribes submitted to the power 
of the Prague princes, thus consolidating the internal 
unity and strength of the Bohemian State to such an ' 
extent that it became possible to extend its dominion ^ 
far beyond the frontiers of Bohemia. It would seem ^ 
that in the latter half of the century Moravia and 
Western Slovakia were united to Bohemia, and that ~ 
the whole of these territories were held by the Bohe- 
mian State to the end of the tenth or the beginning of r 
the eleventh century. The sway of the Bohemian, 
princes at this epoch certainly extended, for some time 
at least, beyond those limits as far as Upper Silesia 
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and the region of Cracow This tcmtonal expansion 
was accompanied by a further advance in the bfe of 
the church in Bohemia. By the foundation of the 
bishopnc of Prague, 073H>74, the Bohemian State 
secured a dioce^ of its own, eubordinatcd, of course, 
to the Metropolitan at Maycnce, and this diocrao 
included not merely Bohemia but also the extensive 
terntoncs stretching enstnard as far as Cracow, in> 
eluding without doubt Moravia and the Xitra district 
of Slovakia. At tlus period there arose in Bohemia the 
6rst monasteries, and Christian learning, sinking ever 
deeper roots, produced now its first literary fruits 
(legends), bearing witness to the notable level of cub 
turc which prevailed at least jn some classes of the 
nation In the tenth century, too, the century of 
St V&cla\, Bohemia had passed from tho stage of 
passive acceptance of Christian civilization to active 
participation in the work of spreading the faith among 
other nations Through tho mamage of one of the 
Polish pnnccs Mieczj’staw, to Doub^a^a, daughter of 
the Bohemian pnnee Boleslav, m 9Go a potverful im- 
pulse waa given bj Prague to the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity bj the kindred Poles The second Bishop of 
league, St Vojt&h (Adalbert), a Czech and scion of 
the princely house of the Slavnfks, close friend of the 
German Emperor Otho III and enthusiastic adherent 
of the reform movement of Cluny, not only found a 
martyr’s death, 997, while preaclung the gospel to the 
pagan Prussians, but had s substantia! share m the 
spread of Christianity and the establishment of inde- 
pendent church organizations in Poland and m Hun- 
gary At Hn6zdno, where the remains of the saint 
were bimed, there was established the first Polish 
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archbishopric, and the first archbishop was Vojtech’s 
brother, or relative, Radim-Gaudentius. Similarly the 
see of Ostfihom (Gran) in Himgary found its first 
archbishop in the devoted companion and foster-son 
of Vojtech who changed his original Czech name of 
Radio into the cloister name of Anastasius or Astrik. 
Thus Bohemia, at a moment when she had only just 
received the faith, contributed substantially to provid- 
ing Poland and Himgary with independent church 
organizations such as she herself did not secure until 
the fourteenth century. 



CIIAPTER U 


Princes of the Premysl Dynasty 
EleverdK arwi Ttoelfth Centuries 


THE spleodid position vrlucli the young Bohemian 
State bad secured for Itself In Europe in the tenth 
century was not permanent. It had been, oa we bav'e 
seen, & real bulwark and center of Western Chriatianity 
in Central Europe, but it lost the greater part of this 
signlGcance when Christianity became firmly cstab- 
li^cd in Poland and Hungary and those tno countries 
advanced in political power. On the very verge of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries Poland deprived the weak- 
ened Bohemia not only of Cracow but aUo of Moravia 
wth Western Slova^a. Moravia was, it is true, 
reunited for good with Bohemia before long, but West- 
ern Slovakia was taken possession of by the Magyars 
and become a permanent part of their state. The tem- 
porary dominion of the Bohemian pnnee Bfetislav I 
(1034-1055) over Cracow and Hntrdno in Poland 
brought about no expansion of the Bohemian State in 
those directions, fpr the German emperor, Henry III, 
compelled Bohemia by force of arms to relinquish those 
conquests. At the same time there took place a full 
renewal of the dependence of Bohemia as a ficf of the 
German Empire, a dependence that had been some- 
what shaken in the preceding years. From that time 
on the Bohemian rulers made no attempt to deny the 
feudal sovereignty of the German Empire, and fulfilleiP 
their duties — tributes and participation in military ex- 
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peditions — unquestioningly, maintaining on. tte whole 
harmony and friendship with the emperors. . .They 
extended their power not by struggles against the 
empire, but by valuable, services rendered to its 
rulers. - ' C 

For the considerable help given to the Emperoi 
Henry IV in his struggles with the Saxons and with the 
papacy — ^the investiture dispute, Bfetislav’s son, yrati-, 
Slav II (1061-1092) received from the Emperor not 
only the royal crown for his own person, but also the 
territories of Budysin (Bautzen) and Zhorelec (Gorlitz), 
the main part of the later Upper Lusatia. At the 
beginning of the twelfth century — for the first time in 
1114 — Bohemian princes are found holding the office of 
imperial cupbearer — a dignity which subsequently 
became hereditary and procured for the Bohemian 
princes and Icings a steadily growing influence in the 
affairs of the empire. In the latter half of this century, 
Prince Vladislav II (1140-1173), who gave the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa great assistance in his wars— in 
1158 he marched with a large army into Italy and 
there helped the Emperor subdue the rebellious towns 
of Northern Italy and took part with great distinction 
in the siege of l^lan, received in that same year for 
himself and his successors to the Bohemian throne 
the right to wear the royal crown. To Bohemia there 
was also once again attached the territory of BiidySin 
which had for a considerable number of years previ- 
ously been severed from it and now remained for 
nearly a hundred years a part of the Bohemian State! 
The nucleus of this state was, of course, Bohemia itself 
to which at that time the district of Cheb did not 
belong, while, on the other hand, it included Kladsko 
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(Glatz) and ^lta^a (^ttau) on the north and the dis< 
tnct of Vitorazsko on the south, as well as Moravia to 
which pertained the greater part of Ibe district of 
Opa^ a, subsequently attached to Sitesia 
The sovereign power over this state was hereditary 
m the Pfemyal dynasty, but as there existed no definite 
rules of succession, ecnous disputes os to the right to 
the throne ensued among the members of the dynasty 
These disputes often swept the country for years at a 
time, accompanied by eiciy form of confusion and 
violence At the same tune, of course, they gave the 
German monarchs — who usually did no more than 
merely confirm the prince chosen by the Cicchs by 
granting bun Bohemia to hold m fief— a welcome oppor- 
tunity of interfering in tbo afiairs of the Cscchs, and 
procured them ultimately considerable influence in the 
choice of successors to the Bohemian throne Under 
the Emperor Frederick Barbaro«sa in particular, this 
interference in Boberman affaire went to senous lengths 
In settling the n\al claims of two of the Pfcrayslides 
in 1182 to the Bohemian throne, Barbarossa allotted 
Bohemia to one of them and Moravia to the other in 
such a manner that Moravia was to bo an imperial 
principality mdependent of Bohemia and Eubordinate 
directly to the Emperor Soon ofterwards, 1187, Bar- 
barossa acknowledged the Bishop of Prague as a pnnee 
of the empire directly subordinate to the Emperor. 
But this weakemng— indeed, mutUation — of the sover- 
eignty of Bohemia did not last long A favorable turn 
of affairs came as early as the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury when the disputes among the Pfemyshdes as to 
the right of succession came to an end and simultane- 
ously the power of the German emperors declined 
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The feudal dependence of Bohemia upon the empire 
in no way applied to internal administration or to in- 
ternal conditions generally in the Bohemian State. Not 
being restricted by the superior authority of the empire, 
the power of the Bohemian princes over their Bohemian 
donadnions was practically unlimited. The prince him- 
self decided upon war or peace, he was the supreme 
judge in the land, he could demand from all the people 
labor, villeinage services, tributes and taxes according 
to his own will and requirements; he owned large 
estates and regarded himself as the lord of all unoc- 
cupied land, deciding freely as to its disposal. In the 
execution of his powers the prince relied upon his court 
and upon the holders of the princely castles who in his 
name governed the surrounding population- The mem- 
bers of the court and the holders of the castles were 
naturally wholly dependent on the will of the ruler. 
It was only by degrees that from their ranks a higher 
nobility of officials developed, while from the ranks of 
those who performed personal military service (on 
horse) developed the lower nobility of warriois — ^the 
knights. But these nobles, especially the higher grade, 
were as yet no established social class and possessed no 
rights which would limit the power of the prince. The 
remainder of the population was composed, on the one 
hand, of peasants and small farmers, ori^ally free- 
men, and, on the other hand, of slaves consisting mainly 
of prisoners taken in war or persons condemned to loss 
of liberty. While, however, toward the close of the 
twelfth century the one-time freemen came for the 
most part under subjection to various secular and 
religious masters, the slaves who were largely employed 
as agricultural laborers and artisans rose to a position 
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of greater freedom, though they atill rtroamed depend- 
ents 

The clergy constituted a special class, though not bo 
fiharply differentiated from the rest of the population 
as they rrerc to be at a later date. Their numbers 
increased as Chnstianity spread and more churches 
were erected Tlie bishopnc of Prague, which had been 
founded as early as the tenth century, was about a 
centur> later (probably m 1063) joined by another see, 
that of Olomouc To tho two oldest monasteries of the 
Benedictine Order wluch bad been founded m Bohemia 
late in the tenth century numerous others Vrcre added 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries first of the Bene- 
dictine Order, and later, from the rruddio of the tv.elfth 
century on, largely of tho Prcmosstratcnsian and Cis- 
tercian These monasteries with the extensive estates 
pertaining to tlicm v.erc not only centers of spiritual 
culture but also fulfilled an important economic mission 
b> seeing to tho cultivation of land that had hitherto 
lam waste or was covered with forest All the church 
institutions and the cjeigj without exception were in 
strict subjection to the secular power, especially that of 
the pnncea The pnnee had n decisive voice In the 
appointment of bishops and abbots, while the clergy in 
charge of the churches and chapels attached to the 
princely castles were regarded as mere officials of the 
pnnee In the same way, tho churches founded by 
other secular authorities were regarded, together with 
any property attached to them, as belonging to their 
founder and hts heira who could at wiU appoint and 
dismiss the clergy in cliarge of them 

The clei^, and indeed all the pnests who were not 
members of a religious order, were as a rule at thia 
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period married men and had no special position in the 
sphere either of public administration or of the courts. 
Attempts to emancipate the Bohemian Church from 
the oppressive dependence upon the secular power and 
its all too close connection with secular life were made, 
it is true, from the time of St. Vojtech, but up to the 
end of the twelfth century without much success. 
Celibacy for the clergy was being introduced as early 
as the twelfth century, but did not become the rule till 
the thirteenth century. In the second half of the twelfth 
century the leading church institutions, the bishopries 
of Prague and Olomouc in particular, secured for the 
people settled on their estates certain alleviations in 
respect of public burdens and a partial exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the castles, but it was 
not ■until the thirteenth century that their privileged 
position in these matters was fully developed and 
confirmed. 

In the Bohemian State, just as in other coimtries, 
the clergy were throughout the whole of this period 
the main, indeed, the sole, agents and promoters of 
education. All the literary relics of the epoch, which 
are in Latin, are the work of ecclesiastics. The most 
important of these relics is the first coherent record of 
Bohemian histoiy — the Chronicle of Kosmas, Dean of 
Prague, who died in 1125. The plastic arts, too, devel- 
oped in the closest possible connection with the life of 
the church of that day, and were at the same time 
entirely dominated by the models and the influences of 
neighboring Germany. All together there were many 
Germans among the Bohemian clergy, who came or 
were called over from Germany and attained high 
office. The majority of the Bishops of Prague were 
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chosen from their ranks. The rocmbcrB of the ^^rious 
orders, especially those of the Premonatmtensian and 
Cistercian monasteries founded from the twelfth cen- 
tury onwards, were at first almost exclusively German. 
Individual Germans also appeared at the court, a result 
of the marriages of Czech princes of Bohemia with 
German princessea. Finally, German merclianta used 
to come to Bohemia at that time to trade, and hero and 
there they settled down permanently in the environs of 
the more important princely castles. The German mer- 
chants who had thus eettlcd below the Castle of Prague 
were, ns early as the reign of IGng Vratislav (lOQl- 
1002), granted a certain measure of autonomy and a 
priwieged position in respect of the courts of law. la 
the second half of the twelfth century Germans began 
to settle cn masse on the estates of the new Cistercian 
and Premonstratensian monasteries where they were 
entrusted with the cultU-ation of the soil. It was not, 
however, till the thirteenth century that the many- 
sided and permanent eHects of this moss immigration 
of Germans to the Bohemian Lands began to manifest 
themselves to the full 



CHAPTER III 


Kings of the Premysl Dynasty 
Thirteenth Century 


EVEN before the end of the twelfth century the 
princely power and the strength of the Bohemian State 
were consolidated by the fact that the disputes for the 
throne among the members of the Premysl dynasty 
had ceased. In the year 1197 the two surviving candi- 
dates for the throne, the sons of King Vladislav I, 
arrived at an agreement whereby Premysl Otakar I 
(1197-1230) became Prince of Bohemia while Vladislav 
became Margrave of Moravia. Simultaneously, Mora- 
via and the bishopric of Prague were restored to their 
former relations to Bohemia, and the split in the Bohe- 
mian State caused by the policy of Frederick Barbarossa 
was brought to an end. The protracted disputes of 
that day concerning the German throne gave Premysl 
an opportunity of securing some notable successes for 
himself and his country. As early as 1198, one of the 
two elected German kin^ — ^Philip of Swabia — ^raised 
Bohemia once more to the rank of a kingdom, a step 
that was later solemnly confirmed by Frederick IPs 
Golden Bull of the year 1212. At the same time the 
ancient right of the Czechs to elect their own ruler was 
acknowledged, while the right of the Bohemian kings 
to investiture in respect of the bishops of their kingdom 
was likewise acknowledged and their duties toward the 
empire considerably reduced. These duties owed by 
the Bohemian kings now continued to decline while 
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their rights steadily increased. Prom the close of the 
twelfth century onwards the kings of Bohemia partici- 
pated in outstanding measure in the election of the 
German kings, and in the thirteenth century they were 
already included among the seven Electors, thus secure 
iag not only the electoral right but also an increased 
inlluenco in the affairs of the empire. 

The raising of Bohenua to the permanent dignity of 
a kingdom commencing with the reign of Pfemyal 
Otakar I encouraged the kings to put forward system- 
atic efforts at the territorial expansion of the Bohe- 
mian State. Their attentions were first directed to the 
neighboring Austria. The marriage tics which in the 
reign of Vdclav I (1230-1253) united the Bohemian 
royal dynarty with tho ducal bouse of the Babenbergs 
in Austria were a powerful support for the Pfcxnyslides 
in their endeavors to secure the Babcnberg succession 
when it became vacant on the death in 22-lG of the last 
Babenbe^, Duke Frederick tho Brave. At the inwta- 
Uon of a section of the Austrian nobles and supported 
by the clergy, Pfemyal Otakar II, the son of Vdclav, 
invaded Austria iu 1251 and seized the larger part of 
the country. His most serious rival there was Bela, 
King of Hungary, who had taken possession of the 
greater part of Styrin. Pfcroysl Otakar If (1253-1278), 
who had in the meantime succeeded to the Bohemian 
throne, in 1260 compelled Bela by force of arms to 
yield up the whole of Styria. Nine years later, tho 
duchy of Carinthia, which he inherited, was added 
to Pfemyal's domimons. Pfemysra dominion thus 
attained considerable dimensions. Bc^des Bohemia, 
to which Pfemysl had in 1266 added the district of 
Cheb at the expense of Germany, and Moravia, Ms 
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domains comprised the major part of the subsequent 
territories of the Habsburg dynasty— Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia and Carniola. The power of the Bohemian 
king, however, extended still farther southwards. Be- 
ing acknowledged as captain-general of the Patriarchate 
of Aquilea, Pfemysl II extended the frontiers of his 
dominions as far as the Adriatic Sea. 

This great Pfemyslide’s schemes of conquest, how- 
ever, extended still further. The aim of a crusade 
which he undertook in 1255 against the pagan Prus- 
sians was to carry help to the Order of German Knights 
and thus to win the favor of the Holy See. From this 
expedition the Bohemian king secured only a moral 
benefit : the town which was founded for the purpose 
of consolidating the power of the Order in the territories 
newly subjected to it was called Konigsberg in his 
honor. A second crusade which King Pfemysl under- 
took twelve years later, 1267, was designed to extend 
his dominion far to the north. Lithuania, then as yet 
pagan, was with some of the neighboring territories to 
be won over to Christianity, at the same time to be 
placed under the sovereignty of the Bohemian king, 
and to become a portion of the archdiocese that was 
to be constituted and placed in charge of the Bishop of 
Olomouc who was to be raised to archiepiscopal rank. 
The failure of the expedition to Lithuania brought 
naturally this ambitious plan to naught. 

Failure also attended Pfemysrs effort to round off 
his Bohemian and Alpine dominions by taking Western 
Slovakia and the territory of old Pannonia from Hun- 
gary. During the confusion which arose in Hungary 
after the death of King Bela in 1270, Pfemysl twice — 
1271 and 1273 — conquered Western Slovakia, the 
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second time with a piece of Pnnnonia included, but 
he was unable to retain hia hold upon the‘5e temtoncs 
The nse of the Rreat empire of PPemjd 11 had been 
made possible by the disturbed conditions prcNaibng in 
Germany, where there «as no generally recognixcd 
ruler The castcncc of Prcmysl’s realm could hn\e 
become permanent had the Bohemian king been suc- 
cessful in securing the throne of llic German— Holy 
Roman — Empire The idea of behtowing the German 
crown on the King of Bohemia had cropped up as early 
as 1255, and ho himself made efforts in this direction, 
probably after the death of William of Holland in 1250, 
and ccrtainl> after the death of Richard of Cornwall 
w 1272, but in vain In the jear 1273 Rudolf of Ilabs- 
burg was elected King of Germany and at once began 
an endeavor to erdend his inconsiderable hereditary 
domains by acquiring the lands which had liecn at- 
tached by Pfemyal II to the Bohemian Stale Imme- 
diately on the election of Rudolf, the German Diet 
declared Pfcmj'sl It depnved of all hia fiefs for having 
failed to recene them within twelve months from the 
new Roman king, whose election he had of course, 
refused to acknowledge At the same time he was 
summoned to appear before the iropenal court of jus- 
tice When Prcmjsl failed to obc> this summons, ho 
was in 127D placed under the bon of the empire and 
war was opened against him Tlie Bohemian king was 
forced to surrender Austria, StjTia, Connthia, Camiola 
and the region of Cheb, and to receive Bohemia and 
Moravna lo fief from Rudolf A new war soon broke 
out, however, which ended in the severe defeat and the 
death of Pfcmj'Bl at the Battle of Moravskd Pole 
(Marchfeld) in 1278 
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Pfemysl’s son, Vdclav II (1278-1305), at first made 
some vain attempts to regain the territories taken from 
his father by Rudolf of Habsburg, but subsequently 
turned liis attention eastwards. Having become master 
of the greater part of Poland, he had hiiiiself crowned 
King of Poland at Hnezdno in the year 1290. On the 
death of the last King of Hungary of the Arpd.d dynasty 
a section of the nobility in that countiT offered the 
Hungarian crown to the young son of the King of 
Bohemia, who later succeeded his father as Vdclav III. 
This prince was actually crowned and received as king 
in Buda, the capital, in 1301, but when the conditions 
in Hungary became unfavorable to him, bis father after 
three years brought him back to Bohemia. A year 
later King, Vd,clav II died.^ and his so^ Vdclav III 
(1305-1306) wholly renormced his claim to the Hun- 
garian throne. As he was preparing an expedition to 
Poland to take up the succession to his late father he 
was assassinated at Olomouc in 1306. With Ydclav III 
the dynasty of the Pfemyslides in the male line came 
to an end. 

Under the last rulers of this dynasty the internal 
conditions of the Bohemian Lands underwent many 
changes of far-reaching importance for the subsequent 
devdopment of the coimtry. The disintegration of the 
ancient, simple and uniform order of state and society, 
which had set in earlier, was consummated in the thir- 
teenth century by the formation and consolidation of a, 
special status for several social classes which in steadily 
increasing measure relaxed the old order of things. 
Largely through roj^al favor, the higher cl^s of nobility 
secured at this peridcJyextensive property rights, became 
the owners of large l^ded estates and thus attained a 
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powtion of powr no longer dependent upon the will 
of the King The clergy, too, emancipated themselves 
more and more from subjection to tlie secular power 
and assumed a position of growing independence The 
great struggle between Andrew, Bishop of Prague, and 
Ring Pfemyal I for the liberty of the church ended m 
1221 by the clergy being acknowledged m principle as 
independent of the ‘wcular power m spiritual matters, 
and by the concession of extensile privilege to the 
ecclesiastical bodies in respect of tbeir secular estates 
From this point the independence of the church in 
matterfi spiritual and its privileges m secular matters 
steadily increased 

As the majonti of the church institutions had already 
m the thirteenth century secured the transference to 
themselves of legal jurisdiction over persons settled on 
tbcir estates, and as the secular landlords bad obtained 
sumlar rights, the people hvong on the church and 
secular domains had os a result become real subjects of 
their masters who exerewed over them practically every 
right which in principle pcrtoiued to the King and his 
executive, and also represented them before the King 
The legal relation of this class of rural subjects to their 
masters underwent at this tune a change — on the whole 
a favorable one— through the settlement of Germans 
m the country and the introduction of the so-called 
“Germah Law •’ The German settlers, or colonists, 
who migrated ca masso to Bohemia and Moravia from 
the middle of the twelfth century onwards, who settled 
first on the estates of the rnonastenes and oi the prince, 
and later on those of the wealthy nobles, were as a 
rule allotted in advance certam well-defined rights and 
duties which were summed up under the title of Ger- 
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man Law (Bnrgrecht). As this German law was more 
favorable than the old Bohemian law of the land, it 
quickly spread in Bohemia and Moravia. Not only 
were new settlements founded on the basis of German 
law, but also many old communities were placed under 
it or accommodated to it. In this way the diversity 
between the various kinds of subjects was eliminated, 
and they all coalesced into a single class of dependents, 
pa 5 dng their masters an annual tribute — ^rent or inter- 
est — ^from the land which they held of them on heredi- 
tary tenancy. 

It was not until the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that towns came into existence in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Most of them sprang up on the scene of for- 
eign settlements, mainly those of German merchants, 
under the walls of the more important princely castles 
or on the site of villages favorably situated for trading. 
Thus the old settlement of German merchants below 
Prague Castle became one of the fundamental parts of 
the Prague ‘‘Old Town” founded in 1234-1235. This 
epoch saw also the development of a number of other 
towns in Bohemia and Moravia out of former trade 
settlements, and to these were added many more towns, 
newly founded for the most part by the Bohemian 
kings — ^free or royal towns — or by the nobility — subject 
towns. At the close of the Pfemyslide era in Bohemia 
alone there were some thirty-two royal towns, while 
Moravia also possessed a number. Although the royal 
towns enjoyed from the very outset a considerable 
measure of autonomy, they were, on the other hand, 
very closely dependent on the King, being, as it were, 
his private property. 

By the emancipation of the nobility and clergy, 
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together with their dcpendenta, from the jurisdiction 
of the ancient castles, as well as by the rise of the 
towns which were not subject to that junsdiction tho 
domination of the castles was o\erthrown In place, 
therefore, of the considerable number of old distncta 
admmistcrcd by the pniiccly ofBcials installed at the 
castles there was introduced a smaller number of larger 
areas of which tlie newly founded royal tornis formed 
the centers Connected with this change was n growth 
JO the unportance of the central offices of goiemmcnt 
which, m the second half of the thirteenth century, 
became offices of the Pronneo (Land) and not of the 
rojal court Tlie most important of the^ offices was 
the Court of JusUce of the Province composed of mem- 
bers of the higher grade of nobility At tins court 
practically from the \ery outset the rare records of 
land ownership and nobility were kept known as the 
imskd desky — Landlafcl Eomilar to the Domesday 
Book 

Racial conditions were alao affected bj the great 
changes m the internal organism of the Bohemian State 
that occurred under the last Prcmy slide kings The 
numerous Germans who had of old settled here and 
there m Bohemia and Moravia — in tlie monastenes, at 
tho court and in the traders’ settlements — were rein- 
forced from the middle of the twelfth century by big 
influxes of new German ncttlera 'Whole regions, espe- 
cially along the frontiers, up to then covered with dense 
forest and uncultivated, were occupied by tbf^e settlers 
and for the mewt part permanently assumed a German 
character Tho Best butters of the Bohemian end 
Moravian towns w ere likewise almost exclusively Ger- 
man and ga^e these towns a German character, which 
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was sometimes quickly lost bkt in ot^er "cases' 
preserved till later times. Through other chaWels too 
the powerful influence of German civilization pene- 
trated at that epoch into the Bohemia^ State. The 
court of the Bohemian kings of the thirteenth ceMury 
was always the resort of German minstrels and gener- 
ally had a strong German veneer. The ^lobility, frprd 
the end of the twelfth century, adopted in increasing: 
measure not only the customs of Westejn chivalry in 
a German garb, but also gave themselves German 
names after the designations of the castles which' were 
at that time built in great mmibers and received . Ger- 
man names. By the end of the PfemysUde era, how-^ 
ever, there was manifested among the Caech nobilitjr a 
strong opposition to tfle growth of G'er^aan efements 
and German culture in Bohemia. . 

In addition to the powerful German influences bn 
the development of the Bohemian State and the gen- 
eral culture of the Bohemian nation, otlier important 
influences were felt in the latter part of tbe.Pfeinysiide 
era. From the twelfth century onwards the Czechs came 
into ever closer touch with the more ad. vanced .'Ba.tih 
culture which was introduced to Bohemia at that time 
principally from Italy but also, to a lesser extent, from 
France. Italian church influences gave impiilse to 
efforts directed toward the independence and reform pf 
the Bohemian Church, and in their notable reforma- 
tory activities the two outstanding sovereigns of ■ the 
House of Pfemysl — ^Pfemysl Otakar II fed V^dclay TI 
V— availed themselves largely of the aid of Italiaii nota- 
ries and jurists. Under these two kings the Bohemian 
rState attained a notable level of politica,!, cultural and 
economic development. The design of Viclav 11 to 
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found at Prague a university such as then and for long 
afterwards did not exist in the whole of Central Europe 
was not realized, and his efforts to give his country a 
written code of laws likewise failed. On the other hand, 
n reform of the coinage was successfully carried out by 
the introduction of a new and heavier coin which, under 
tlie name of Prague groat, — groschen, — rapidly found 
its way into all countries This reform bad been made 
possible by the then ffounshing state of the silver 
mines at Kulnd Hora and Hie mining of precious 
metals generally. Bohemia thus became not only the 
classic land of medieval mining but also one of the 
wealthiest countries in Europe. This circumstance 
gave, of course, ao impulse to the progress of plastic 
art, and particularly to architecture in which toward 
the middle of tbe thirteenth ccnluiy the new Gothic 
style first began to play a rblc. 

By virtue of the favorable conditions then prevailing 
and of the happy policy pursued by the last Pfemyshde 
kings, Bohemia at that time had already attained a 
prominent place in Central Europe, and in the succeed- 
ing epoch this position was not only successfully main- 
tain^ but the country was raised to an even higher 
lev'cl both in external splendor and in internal expanrion 
and progress. 



CHAPTER IVi r 

The Luxemhourgs 
Fourteenth Century ■ 


WHEN the Pfemysl d 3 Tiasty came to an end wth the 
violent death of the last male of that line, King .ydclav 
III, on August 4, 1306, the Czechs were faced with the 
grave task of calling another djmasty to the throne.' 
Although the Golden Bull of Frederick II in 1212 had^ 
recognized the right of the Czechs to choose, their ovni 
king in free election, and though no claim to the throne; 
on the part of a female of the House of Pfemysl had 
ever been conceded, nevertheless in the search for' a 
new occupant for the throne the' influence of -the Ger- 
man emperors as well as regard for the still surviving 
Pfemyslides of the female line played a certaih, r61e;. 
Thus, after the brief reign and premature death of. the 
young Rudolf of Habsburg, 1306, and after the expul-, 
sion_of his successor, Henry of Carinthia (1307-1310)V 
the young son of Henry VII, the German "emi)eforj. 
John of Luxembourg (1310—1346), after he had married 
Eliska (Elizabeth), daughter of King Vaclav II;:. w^; 
placed on the Bohemian throne. His reign Inau^rated 
the rule of a new d 5 masty which subsequently, held 
sway over Bohemia for more than a century^;;. The. 
Luxemhourgs were German counts, settled on the frpn- 
■ tiers of Germany and France, connected by feiidahties) 
to the French crown and permeated mth. French ciil- 
ture.. Through the election of John’s father, Heniy as 
King of the Holy Roman Empire, the .House of Luxem-, 
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bourg had, of course, advanced iiughtil>, and it v,as 
natural to expect that the ICngdom of Bohemia would 
profR by the power and splendor of the new d>na$lj 
Henry, however, who attained the dignity of the imp©- 
nal croivn m 1312, died within a year in Italy, and all 
efforta to secure ^e Roman throne for his son John 
dcfimtivcly faded 

In Bohemia itself Ring John had no small difficulties 
to encounter Immediately after hw succession he was 
obliged to guarantee the Bohemian and Moravian 
nobility important liberties and privileges which sulv 
sequenllj became the basis of their rights ns a class 
and of their influence upon the state administration 
They concerned military service, the payment of taxes 
the royal right of escheat m respect of the estates of 
tlic nobles, and appointments to the offices of the 
Pfovuncca As these offices were henceforth to be 
granted only to natives of the country, the King could 
now appoint foreigners only to court dignities and 
offices— posts of a character personal to the monarch 
himself At the beginning of bis reign John had been 
surrounded by the German advjsere of his late father, 
and these, to the great dmatisfaction of the nobihty, 
had had the supreme power m their hands However, 
e\ en the dismissal of these German adva^ers faded to 
pul an end to the conilicta between the I'Cing and the 
nobles. Finely, toward the close of the year 1310, 
the Kang left the country, leaving the government in 
the hands of the nobles The Kingdom of Bohemia, 
to which he never returned for any prolonged stay, was 
henceforth Uttle more to him than an important source 
of revenue and a powerful basis for the expansion of 
his dynastic possessions 
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John’s reign thus became a period of profound 
decline of royal power within the country, on the one 
hand, and of a vast extension of the rights and power 
of the nobility, on the other. At the same time it was 
a period of splendid external development of the' Bohe- 
mian State, which manifested itself particularly in the 
expansion of its territories. For help given to King 
Ludwig of Bavaria in his struggle for the German 
throne John obtained from him as an imperial fief the 
town and region of Cheb, which in the reigns of Pfe-' 
mysl n and Vdclav II had already been attached to 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, and in 1322 he took up the 
reins of government over that area. It did not thereby 
become at once a direct part of the Kingdom of Bohe- 
mia but remained an independent administrative area. 
From the Bohemian State, however, it was never agmn 
separated, and in the course of later centuries merged 
completely with Bohemia. Two years previously, in 
1320, King John had incorporated with the Bohemian 
State the Budysin portion of Upper Lusatia which in 
the years 1158 to 1253 had been united with Bohemia, 
and in 1324 to 1342 he added the Zhofelec (Gorlitz) 
part. From that date the whole of Upper Lusatia was 
united to Bohemia for nearly three hundred years. A 
more significant expansion of the territories of the 
Bohemian State was accomplished by John by the 
gradual subjection, from 1324 to 1342, of all the prin- 
cipalities of Silesia, except those of Svfdnicko and 
Javorsko, to his rule. In 1335 Bohemia’s sovereignty 
over Silesia was acknowledged by Casimir, King of 
Poland, who renoxmced all claims to Silesia in return 
for John’s abandonment of the title of Polish Mng, 
which he had used as the heir of Vdclav II, and the ^ 
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rights appe'rtdmtig to it. King John Also epn^d the 
fame of Bohfnua throughout the world by his three 
expeditions to Lithunnift to aid the Order of German 
Km'^its against tiic pagan Prussians and Lithuanians 
— 132S-I329, 1337 and 1345— -and by the temporary 
conquest of the whole of Western Lombardy and sev- 
eral other North ItaUan lands— ‘1331-1335. But ho 
failed in an attempt to secure for his dynasty Carinthia 
and the Tyrol through the marriage of his second son 
John Henry with tho heiress of those two lands. In 
Carinthia tho Bohemian dynasty gained no hold what- 
Boc\*er, while in the Tyrol its dominion lasted no more 
than five years, from 1336 to 1341 

Toward the end of hh reign, 1314, lOng John secured 
from the Pope the elevation of Uie bisbopnc of Praguo 
U> an archbishopric, to nhich acre sulwrdinated the 
bishopric of Olomoue and the newly uiauguratcd bish- 
opric of LitomySl, With the support of the Holy Sec, 
John's eldest son Charles was in the summer of 1346 
elected Roman king in opposition to the Emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria who had been repudiated by tho 
Curia. Immediately aftcrwanls, however, in August, 
1348, King Jolin perished in the Battle of Crdcy in 
France where, with his son Charles and many Bohe- 
mian knights, he fought on the side of tho French 
against the English. 

To the internal life of the Bohemian State, the ter- 
ritories of which he so largely extended, and which 
won much fame throughout the world through his 
exploits, King John paid practically no attention. 
None the less this life was full of movement and prog- 
ress. Thanks mainly to John of Draiice, Bishop of 
Prague, who had been compelled to spend some years 
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at Avignon when the Pope was located there^Prench 
plastic art penetrated to Bohemia.and- gaye nse'^td a 
number of eminent works of architecture and painting 
especially book illustrations. In the history , of Czech 
literature the reign of John is an important landmark, 
for from this period date the first literary relics' of any 
considerable size that have been preserved— the 
Chronicle, the Alexandreis, and various legends, com-^ 
posed in Czech and mostly in verse form.' ' ; , / : 

John’s son and successor, Charles IV (1346^1378), 
who had been brought up at the French ’ court and 
previous to succeeding to the throne of Bohemia had 
had the Roman crown bestowed upon him, not only 
continued with success his father’s efforts to ; extend 
and consolidate the Bohemian State and to inere^e 
its external might and splendor, but with enthusi^m 
and really paternal care devoted himself to advancing 
the internal welfare of the country and, to extending 
its material and intellectual interests. He 'availed hiin^ 
self of his position at the head of the Holy, /Roman 
Empire to make a far-reaching adjustment, of the Com 
stitution of the Bohemian State, As early - 1348 he 
proclaimed through several important docuniehts., the 
indissoluble union not only of Moravia, but. >als6 of 
Silesia and Upper Lusatia with the Kingdom' oUBohe- 
mia and their permanent appurtenance; to'Jthe Bohe- 
mian crown. At the same time he laid down a -new 
order of succession to the Bohemian throne, to include 
not only male but also female heirs of the ruling hoiisei 
Having confirmed in 1355, as Holy Roman' Emperor, 
the decrees of 1348, he proceededan 1356 to, adjust; by 
a general imperial law — ^his fainous Golden BullT^the 
relations of the Bohemian crown to, the. German Ein/ 
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pire "Without slackening the ancient tie binding Bohe- 
mia to the empire, the Golden Bull not only solemnlj 
recognized the King of Bohemia as one of the sc\en 
Electors to nhom pertained the right to elect the Ger- 
man king, but also allotted to Bohemia the first place 
above all the impcnal Electors and thus above all the 
principalities of the empire Simultaneously he sol- 
emnly recognized and confirmed a number of special 
rights accruing to the Bohemian State as well as its 
complete internal independence «hich at \anous times 
previously some of the German kings had endeavored 
to violate 

It nras not only by legislation that Charles IV 
fitrenglhened the unity and integrity of the Bohemian 
State he also devoted his care to furthering its tern- 
tonal cxpan«ion As early as l3-(8 he bad Irud chum 
to Lower Lusatm, and m 136&-1370 united it mth the 
Bohemian crown, together with the two Silesian prin- 
cipalities of Svfdmcko and Javorsko which had not 
bdorc belonged to it In this way the Bohemian State 
assumed dimensions which it subsequently maintained 
up to the Thirty Ycars^ War In addition to this 
Charles also acquired numerous extensive estatra in 
Germany, partly by purchase and partly through the 
fact tliat their owners had become lus vassals These 
doroaina, which from then on were united with the 
Bohemian crown as its foreign fiefs, were situated 
partly in tho Upper Palatinate and Meissen, partly In 
Vogtland and rronconia , they were scatter^ ov or tho 
later IGngdom of Saxony aa far as Leipzig and over 
Northern Bavana as far as WUrzburg In 1373 five 
yearn before his death, Charles also secured the Mar- 
gravate of Brandenburg which he granted in fief to lus 
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three sons, and at the request of the. Brandenburg 
Estates solemnly proclaimed it as an inalienable part 
of the Bohemian crown. The margravate did in fdct 
remain in the hands of the Bohemian dynasty for not 
quite four decades ; in 1411 it passed as a pledge: infe 
the possession of Frederick, Burgrave of Nuremberg, 
of the House of Hohenzollem to become at a later 
date the cradle of Prussia’s power. , : j: 

An agreement made in 1364 between the royal 
House of Luxembourg and the ducal House of Habs- 
burg, which had recently extended its Austro-Styrian 
domains by the addition of Carinthia and the Tyrol, 
was designed to secure the future expansion of the 
Bohemian State. According to this agreement the 
Habsburg dominions just mentioned were, oh the 
extinction of that dynasty, to pass to the House' of 
Luxembourg, while the lands of the Bohemian crown 
were, on the extinction of the Luxembourg line,: to 
pass to the Dukes of Austria. As the Luxernboiirg 
dynasty died out before the House of Habsburg^ the 
agreement concluded in 1364 failed to bring the antici- 
pated gain to the Bohemian State. On the contrary, it 
became at a later date one of the arguments supporting 
the claim of the Habsburgs to the throne of . Bohemia. 

It was with genuine affection that Charles IV devoted 
his care to the internal conditions of his country. ; He 
introduced good order, he gave an impulse to furthei 
economic development and he reformed the coinage! 
In the sphere of intellectual advancement in the Bohe- 
mian Lands generally and among the Czechs in partic- 
ular he gained und 3 dng merit by the foundation of the 
University of Prague in the year 1348. This univeisity, 
the first and for some time the only one iii ;Cehtral 
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Europe, attracted great numbers of foreigners to 
Prague, and made the capital of the Bohemian State, 
wWch, as the seat of the head of the Holy Homan 
Empire, t^as the political headquarters of the German 
Empire, an important center of European civilization 
and culture. ITie numerom great and costly buildings 
erected by Charles— churches, castles, the elone bridge 
at Prague— gave an impulse to the plastic arts in 
Hohemia. Sculpture and architecture at that epoch 
reached the high standard attained in Western Europe, 
while Czech painting, overcoming the previous depend- 
ence on foreign models, rose to an outstanding charac- 
ter of its own, so that it would be quite just to speak 
of a Czech school of painting of that epoch. Czech 
literature likewise marked a prolific expaoston in tho 
reign of Charles fV. 

For the church and its institutions the reign of 
Charles was a penod of the most splendid develop- 
ment. By the promotion of Prague to an archiepiscopal 
SCO, which Charles had secured before he ascended the 
throne, tho two mam tcmtories of the state, Bohemia 
and Moravia, were eroancipalerl from dependence upon 
the Archbishop of Maycnce, till then the Metropolitan 
of the Bohemian Church It was only after that change 
that church principles secured a complete victory in 
the matter of tho relations betueen the spiritual end 
secular pov-ers in the Bolicmian Lands, and tiiat all 
the rights and liberties which had been conceded in 
principle to the Bohemian Church by Pfemysl Otalcar I 
at tlie close of his big struggle with Bishop Andrew 
found actual application. Tlie church of that day 
possessed not only extensive rights hut also immense 
wealth. One-haU of the entire area of Bohemia belonged 
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to the clergy and to ecclesiastical institutions. The vast - 
.liberties and immense riches of the churchj however, 
gave rise to abuses of all kinds among the clergy. 
Energetic measures against these disorders were taken 
both by Charles and by the first Archbishop of Prague, 
the learned Amost of Pardubice. Their genuine desire 
to reform the abuses was shown by the support which 
both King and Archbishop gave to two eminent preach- 
ers who inveighed against the immoralities of the 
Prague burghers and priesthood. These preachers were 
the 'Austro-German Conrad Waldhauser, who was 
called to Prague by the Emperor and spent the years 
1362-1369 there, and the Moravian, Jan Milfc of Kro- 
meflz, who, beginning to preach somewhat later, far 
surpassed Waldhauser in his fame as preacher and in 
the effect of his work. The mystical exaltation with 
which his preaching was permeated lured Millc to pro- 
claim ideas which caused doubts to be entertained as 
to his orthodoxy. Accused by his opponents, he was 
summoned to the papal court at Avignon where he 
died, in 1374, before the hearing of his case was con- 
cluded. The moral sentiments and ideas which his 
activities had evoked among the Czech nation, how-' 
ever, became one of the main sources of the great 
reformation movement which culminated in the person 
of John Huss. 

The struggle between the Czech and German nation- 
alities for power and supremacy in the country gave 
this movement a special coloring and frequently coa- 
lesced with it. This struggle was in preparation even 
in the reign of Charles IV through the natural expan- 
sion of the Czech element in the towns which had been 
founded by the German element settled there, and 
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during the early period foUtming tlicir foundation had 
been nlmORt entirely dominated by that element, and 
tlirough the ppreod of the Ciech element at the Urn* 
verpity of Prague where the subjects of the foreign 
"nations,” Gcrmana in particular, had long bad an 
absolute »upcnDnt> o>er the "Crech nation” compos- 
ing in the mam the students and professors from 
Bohemia and Moraiia, mostly of Czech nationalitj 
Thedcalhof the Emperor Charles IV m 1378 brought 
to a close nn epoch nhich had seen the culminating 
point of the powe- and fame of the medieval Bohemian 
Stole, but viihich marked also the transition to a new 
era m which the trend and content's of Czech history 
were not dcterrainctl by the cxlcmat fortunes of the 
stole but by a poiscrCul moral and mtellectunl moM>- 
ment t\ithm the nation The evolution of this move- 
ment constitutes the most important charactensUo of 
Czechoslovak hi«itori dunng the reign of Charles s son 
and successor VAclav IV (1318-1419) Under him the 
external power and splendor of the Bohemian Stale 
slowly declined With the exception of Brandenburg, 
which was in 1411 definitely scvereil from the Bohemian 
crowTi, the whole doimmons a-n ruled over by Charles IV 
were preserved intact even though individual portions 
were temporarily in charge of dilTerent members of the 
royal house and not directly under the King Tlic 
German cronm, however was kept by \iiclav only til! 
1400, when he was deposed by the dissatisfied Electors 
In Bohemia itself the early part of ^'dclav’s reign saw 
a continuance of the splendid expansion of tlie plastic 
arts and of Czech literature, but the peace of the land 
was broken by senous con^efs between the King and 
the nobility from 1304 to H03 During these conflicts 
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the King was twice taken prisoner by the rebellious 
nobles, confined and compelled to make concessions 
which greatly restiicted the royal power as against the 
rights of the nobles, but in the end the conflicts fell < 
out in favor of the King. 

More serious were the consequences of the King’s 
disputes with ecclesiastical persons and institutions, 
especially with the Archbishop of Prague. Li these 
disputes the King played the r&le of a determined 
champion of the royal rights and no less determined 
opponent of the privileges and claims of the church 
which infringed upon the royal power. At the same 
time he suffered — indeed, encouraged — a serious growth 
of papal influence upon church administration within 
his territories. This influence was manifested mainly in 
the fact that the Holy See decided directly upon church 
dues of every kind which were a source of the most 
varied revenues for the papal coffers, and that papal 
tithes were levied upon all ecclesiastical incomes. The 
influence was in no way beneficial ; it merely fed the 
evils which had originated in the Bohemian Church 
from the vast wealth of the ecclesiastical institutions 
and from the privileged position enjoyed by the clergy. 
King Vdclav’s church policy not only failed to counter- 
act these evils, it directly supported their continuation 
and growth. 



CHAPTER V 


The Iluaiile Period 
H00-I47t 


THE powerful reform movement which had oripnalod 
in the Czech nation under Charles IV and wai directed 
as B protest against the evils in the church and against 
tho immorality of the clergy and the people, and which 
had culminated in the eloquence of AfiUc, grew in the 
concluding years of the reign of Vdclav IV to an amaz- 
ing force and a bistoncal manifestation of the first 
order. Under the early successors of Milf{, of whom 
the most outstanding was the pious South Bohemian 
knight Thomas of 3t(tn5' (who died about 1400) and 
the learned Mattliew of Janov (who died in 1391), the 
refoirn movement was able to avoid open rupture with 
the official church That rupture came, however, when 
the adherents of reform among the Czech masters at 
the University of Prague arose m defense of the writings 
and doctrines of the EngUah theologian John Wyclifle, 
who united an inexorable hght against the various dis- 
orders in the church with an unusually bold criticism 
of the very fundamentals of Catholic doctrine. They 
defended Wycliffe's viewa against the official authorities 
of the church who declared them heretical. In the 
struggle waged around WyclUTe, which began at the 
University of Prague in 1403, there stood at the head 
of its Czech champions a man of great moral force 
and a successful agitator for a reform of Christian life 
end morala in the spirit of MUIS’s teaching. This man 
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was Master John Huss who since the year 1402' ha^, 
been in charge of the Bethlehem Chapel, founded' 
twenty years earlier to provide a place of worship in; 
which the gospel could be preached in the Czech tongue.' 
He was the leading Czech professor at the University: 
of Prague, the author of large and important religious ' 
works in both Czech and Latin, and a reformer of Czech 
orthography who greatly improved the Czech literary 
language and cultivated the popular Czech hymn. On . 
account of his views, at which he had arrived mainly 
through a study of the works of Wycliffe, Huss w^ 
first haled before the ecclesiastical authorities at home, 
and subsequently tried by the General Coimcil at Con-' 
stance whither, in November, 1414, he had betaken^ 
himself at the request of Sigismund, the Roman king, . 
brother of King Vaclav IV of Bohemia, armed with'a 
safe-conduct issued by that monarch. After a long,, 
tormenting and shameful imprisonment, interrupted by- 
repeated examinations, and after a public hearing, full 
of moving incident, before the Council, Huss was cohr; 
demned on July 6, 1415, as a manifest and confirmed, 
heretic to the loss of his priestly office and handed oyer 
to the secular power for punishment. On the same 
day, by order of King Sigismund, he was burnt at the; 
stake outside the confines of the town on the bank of 
the Rhine. About a year later, May 30, 1416, the 
same spot saw the death at the stake of Huss’s friend, 
the learned and eloquent champion of Wycliffe’s teach-: 
ings, Jerome of Prague, who had taken an outstanding 
part in the issue of the memorable Decree of Kuthd, 
Hora in the year 1409 under which the native Czech 
elements at the University of Prague had secured; a. 
decisive supremacy over the foreign elements. 
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The condemnation of Huss and hia death at the 
stake by no means ended lus dispute with the Church 
of Home His cause now became the cause of the 
Czech nation v.ho with uni^ontcd determination and 
perseverance entered upon a fttruRgte on its behalf such 
as history had not pro\iously ivjtnesscd nor has since 
known Very soon after the death of Huss, the lead- 
ing nobles and gentry of Bohemia and Morav la issued, 
on September 2, 1415, a document of solemn protest m 
his memory, rejecting the \crdict of the Council of 
Constance and declaring thcmscKes ready to defend 
the word of God according to the teachings of the 
Master — Uuss— whom the Ckmncil had condemned as 
a heretic This protest which signified a re\olt against 
the then supreme authority of the church aroused a 
strong echo not only among the Masters of the Univer- 
sity of Prague but aUo among the broad masses of tho 
Czech people both in the towns and in the country 
The most powerful bond of union among all tbo<»e who 
thus upheld the memory of Huss was the partaking of 
communion in both kinds which lind been introduced 
during Huss’s sojourn at Constmirc b> his friend and 
fellow worker, Master Jakoubek of fctrfbro with Huss’s 
approval The chahcc b(?camc the common emblem of 
these "Hussites-" Between the adherents of the chalice 
and their opponents conflicts ere long broke out which 
culminated m deeds of \iolcncc The first great storm 
occurred on July 30, 1419, during a procession of the 
Prague adherenU of the chalice led b> the fiery monk 
Jan of 2e!ivo When the procession armed at the 
New Town Hall, and the councilors declined to liber- 
ate from prison a number of persons who bad been 
confined for religious disorders, the angry crowd forced 
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their way into the town hall and flung the councilors" 
and other detested persons from the high windows vdf 
the building into the street, where they were dispatched 
on the spot. Immediately a new town council - was 
elected. King Vdclav, who was afraid to do otherwise, 
gave his approval to this revolt, but died a few days 
later from the effects of the excitement. • , . 

Following his death, the conflict between the Czech? 
nation and the official church became an open rebelliioni 
against the sovereign power in the state. Vd,clav-Si 
brother and heir to the throne, Sigismund, King ibf 
Hungary, who was hostile to the Hussite movement, 
was not acknowledged by the Czechs as their new.moh- 
arch, and his attempts to secure the throne by the aid 
of “crusade” troops ended in heavy defeats. AsAhe 
endeavors of the Czechs to find another king— Vlaffi-. 
Slav of Poland, Vitold of Lithuania — failed, Boheima 
remained without a ruler from the death of VdciavJIV 
to the year 1436, and was under a regency elected -by. 
the Diet and chosen from the ranks of the nobles,; the 
gentry and the brngesses. Although the less important 
provinces of the Bohemian Crown — Silesia and Lusatia ■ 
— as well as a part of Moravia were for the most?part 
in allegiance to Sigismund and were opposed to Hussit-; 
ism, the Czech Hussites not only successfully repulsed 
repeated onslaughts of the crusade armies gathered ' 
together from Germany against them — in the suniinep: 
of 1420 at the Vitkov Heights, Prague ; in November, 
1420, at Vysehrad ; in 1421 at Zatec ; in 1422 hear 
KutnA Hora ; in 1426 near Usti ; in 1427 at Tachov, 
and in 1431 at Domazlice — but were able also to Wnder- 
take victorious expeditions far beyond the frontiers of 
the country — to Slovakia which then belonged to Hun- 
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garj', to Silesia and LusalJa, to Austria and other Ger- 
man ian^, and in 1432 even as far as the shores of the 
Baltic Sea. These impowng triumpljs which filled all 
Europe with amarement and dread were won by the 
Hussites not merely through their militaiy valor and 
by the splendid skill of their leaders, of whom the first 
and most distinguished of all was the blind Jan 2i2ka, 
a w’arrior of remarkable genius and devoted adliercnt 
and champion of tlio “laws of God*’ (he died in 1424), 
but also by the strength of their conviction of the 
righteousnciis of the cause for which they fought and 
of their mission to assist that cause to triumph. This 
conviction, aptly expressed in the circumstance that the 
Hussites called themselves the “warriors of God," also 
contributed largely to a powerful growth of the Czech 
national ficntlment and conaciousne^ which bad already 
In the preceding struggles between Czechs and Ger- 
mans in Bohemia, especially at the university and in 
the towns, attained an intensity unusual for that age. 

The great struggle which the Czech nation now en- 
tered upon in the spirit of Huss for the reform of the 
church and acknowledgment of the pure law of God 
was from the begtaning a atru^Ic in defense of the 
honor and dignity of the nation against the ehameful 
accusation of heresy, and soon became in the eyes of 
the cation the fulfillment of a great task for which the 
Czech people had been specially chosen by God. The 
Hussite movement, though it drew so much inspiration 
from foreign sources — the Englishman John Wycliffe 
was, tbrou^ Huss and alongside Hubs, the main source 
of its beliefs — and although a number of foreigners also 
took B distinguished part in It— in the time of Huss the 
Masters PctCr and Nicholas of Dresden, and later the 
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Englishman Peter Payne, — ^was thus a movement pro- 
foundly and decidedly Czech and national. The effort, 
however, to help a recognition of the truth to victory ' 
also among other nations gave the movement at the 
same time a universal character and significance. 

Among the adherents of the Hussite movement there 
was never, of course, complete uniformity of views. 
The moderates, known as the Prague Section, led by 
the University Masters and faithful on the whole to 
Huss's teachings, soon after the death of Huss found 
rivals in the more radical Taborites — whose headquar- 
ters were the town of Tdbor in South Bohemia — who 
not only accepted the doctrines of Wycliffe with aU 
their consequences but were also in some matters, 
partly under the influence of the Waldensians, still 
more radical than Wycliffe himself. As early as 1417 
an attempt was made to check any further split in the 
Hussite movement by the formulation of principles 
common to all the adherents of Huss and of the chalice. 
Three years later these principles were solemnly pro- 
claimed imder the title of the “Four Articles of Prague,*' 
and attained imiversal fame and historical significance. 
They provided in particular for the preaching of the 
Word of God without let or hindrance, for the admin- 
istration of communion in both kinds to all believers, 
for the abolition of the secular power of priests and 
monks over huge estates and possessions, and for the 
strict punishment of all mortal sins and all evils con- 
trary to the divine law, including particularly the 
practice of simony, then widespread in the church. The 
spreading of novel teaching, often radical in character 
and at times even eccentric — chiliasm, adamitism, abuse 
of the sacrament of the altar — did not cease, however. 
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^and Iho difTcrcncPS between the Prapue and Tibor 
groups did not come to an end The disputes whicli 
from time to lime broke out between the two camps 
were at first suppressed by the sense of common danger 
tlirenfcning both from outside, but in the end matters 
came to a complete rupture, 

Kenlizing that the opposition of the Czccii hcrctua 
was not to be broken by force, the Council of Basel, 
convened in 1431, invited them to negotiate for peace. 
At a preliminary consultation at Cbeb m 1432, tlie 
Czechs were prorrused that the Council would not stl 
in iudgmcnl upon their doctrines but that the discus- 
sions would concern open que&lions which should be 
judged according to Holy Wnl and the practice of the 
primitive church Thus great moral victory strength- 
ened the moderate Hussites in their readiness to make 
peace with the universal churcli They were moreover 
naturally tired of a protracted and severe struggle and 
longed for the return of ordered conditions m the land. 
The opposition of the radical Tal)ontcs to this recon- 
ciliation was broken iii 1431, at the Battle of Lipany. 
The moderate Hussites, supported by the nobles who 
favored communion m one kind, gamed a decisive 
^^ctQ^y over the Taborile troops whose general, 2iJka’s 
worthy successor, the pnest Prokop the Bald, perished 
on the field of battle. Thereafter the negotiations with 
the Coundl were speedily completed. By the Basel 
‘'Compacts," solemnly proclaimed in the year 1430, 
the Czechs were recognized os faithful sons of the 
church, but apart from communiou in both kinds they 
•were conceded a mere shadow of their original demands 
ns embodied in particular in the Four ArUcIea of 
Prague of the year 1420. 
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Simultaneously with the proclamation of the Com- 
pacts the interregnum in Bohemia came to an end with 
the acceptance in 1436 of Sigismund of Luxembourg 
as king. Sigismund, however, died within a year and 
the Bohemian Estates offered the throne to Albrecht II 
of Habsburg, the husband of Sigismund’s daughter. 
He, too, died within two years, in 1439, and his son, 
Ladislav the Posthumous, so called because he was 
not born until after his father’s death, was acknowl- 
edged as king only after some time. The actual ruler 
of the country was soon found in the prominent Huss- 
ite noble, George of Podebrady. Placing himself at 
the head of the more determined party among the - 
nobles who supported communion in both lands — the 
utraquists — and taking possession of Prague, in 1448, 
he put an end to the anti-Hussite reaction that had set 
in after the Basel Compacts. He was subsequently 
elected by the Diet to be regent of the kingdom, 1452, 
<.and on the early death of Ladislav, 1457, was placed 
by the Bohemian Estates upon the royal throne. 

King George of Podebrady (1458-1471), one of the 
most distinguished of Bohemia’s kings, strove success- 
fully to bring about internal peace, to strengthen the 
ties between the individual provinces that had been 
loosened by the Hussite revolution, and to restore to 
the nation its former prestige among the peoples of 
Europe, In chmch matters he adhered to the program 
enunciated in the Basel Compacts of the year 1436, 
and being himself a devoted supporter of the doctrine 
of communion in both kinds, upheld the liberties of the 
utraquist party and supported the free development of 
its religious organization. This organization had in the 
meantime become largely stabilized. Since the death 
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jn 1431 of the Itwt pro-Hussite Archbishop of Prague, 
Kunrdt, who had transferred hia allegiance to the utra 
quists and remained tlicir head, the spiritual head of 
this party had been the faithful follower of Huss and 
eloquent preacher, Jan Rokycan He was elected ad- 
ininistrator by the pnestho^ and had the assistance 
of a body of priests known as n consistory During the 
peace negotiations mth the Council of Basel, tlic Czech 
estates elected Rokycan as Archbishop of Prague m 
1433 but on account of the opposition of the Holy 
See he never entered upon that office Indeed, for a 
time administrators more accommodating to the aims 
of Rome were installed against him as head of the 
utraquist party It was not until George of Podebrady 
took Prague in 1448 that Rokycan was generally 
acknowledged os the one supreme administrator of the 
party of communion in both kinds a post which ho 
held till lus death in 1471 and one which secured him 
outstanding influence upon King George’s church 
policy 

As a convinced supporter of the party ol communion 
in both kinds, IQng George took a determined stand 
against oil who departed from Uie substantial principles 
of that party Among these were, m particular, the 
Tabonles The Battle of Lipany had dealt a mortal 
blow at this the most radical among the Hussite parties 
which, in contradistinction to the Hussites proper, had 
entirely abandoned the pnnciple of apostolic succession 
among the pneslhood, and by installing thcir own 
bishop and an order of priesthood of their own regard- 
less of the question of apostolic succession, hod defi 
zutely broken mth the universal church Tlie more 
moderate shade of Tabontes~the Orphans— suteo- 
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quently assimilated themselves in practically every 
respect to the Hussites proper. When, following the 
express condemnation of the Taborite doctrines by a 
resolution of the Bohemian Diet in 1444, the remnants 
of the Taborites refused to abandon them, they were 
exterminated by the allied parties of communion in 
both kinds and communion in one kind. Capturing 
Tdbor in 1452, King George put an end to the Taborite 
rites and compelled the Taborites to assimilate them- 
selves in the matter of church order with the utraquist 
party. Their bishop perished in prison and the Tabor- 
ite party, having no priests, gradually died out. 

Just at that time there arose a new religious body, 
differing substantially in many points from the Tabor- 
ites but having one thing in common with them — ^the 
severance of all connection with the Church of Rome. 
This was the Unity of Bohemian Brethren — Unitas 
Fratrum. The foundation of their doctrine was the bold 
teaching of a great Hussite thinker, the South Bohe- 
mian peasant, Peter Chelcicky, who died about the 
year 1460. Declaring the law of God as contained in 
Holy Writ to be the sole rule of faith and life, Chel- 
cicky demanded with ruthless consistency not only the 
abolition of all church institutions not compatible with 
that law and introduced to the chirrch by man, but he 
also asked that all secular institutions, all social and 
state orders inconsistent with the law of God should be 
abolished in the ranks of Christendom. Among Chris- 
tians, according to Chelcicky, there is no place for 
secular power, for secular offices and courts based upon 
power, for distinctions between masters and servants, 
for the use of punishment or for the taking of life in 
any form, even in war. So long as the world cannot be 
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without these things, the true Chnstmn must submit 
to them m pitience and humility, but he himself may 
not take ony part in woricH> povier or m inslitulions 
based upon it It was m the spml of tins teaching that 
the Unity of Bohemian Brethren, m inaugurating a 
pnesthood of its own m 14G7, broke definitively away 
from the church and from the party of communion in 
both kinds 

In a genuine effort to bnng about complete reconcil- 
iation between his people and the Church of Rome, 
King George opposed the Unity of the Brethren with 
the name inflexibiht> with which lie had proceeded 
against the Tabontew Wlien bowcier, despite all this, 
Popo thus U in I4C2 declared the Compacts invalid, 
George stood up in defense of them wth great resolu 
tion Vlth the design of freeing the Christian States 
from the control of the Pope he opened negotiations 
for the formation of a permanent alliance among the 
leading European rulers which should concern itself 
with driving the Turks out and of maintaining peace 
in Europe This scheme faded and King George was 
put uflder ban in 1405 bj Pope Paul II, which caused 
numbers of the nobles supporting the partj of com- 
munion in one kind to nse agaiii’^t him These nobles 
were dissatisfied, moreover, with bis rule on account of 
Ilia resolute defense of the royal nghta against the 
claims of the nobibty, and he was also opposed by 
Mattlieiv, King of Hungary, who had proffered himself 
ns the agent for carrying out the papal ban King 
George defended himself succe»>sfuUy against these two 
fo«i, but he died in 1471, before the conflict was over, 
after having caused Vladislav, the joung son of the 
Polish king, to be chosen as his succesKir 
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The JageUons 
1471-1526 


THE Jagellon dynasty which thus, on the death of 
George of Podebrady, ascended the throne of Bohemia, 
ruled there for a little over half a century, from 1471 . 
to 1526. The first king of this House, Vladislav 11 
(1471-1516), continued the war with Matthew of Hun- 
gary who did not cease to prosecute his claim to the 
crown of Bohemia, and after a time Vladislav was 
forced to concede him Mora^da, Silesia and Lusatia 
for life. Only on the death of Matthew in 1490 were 
these territories reunited with Bohemia. By the elec- 
tion of ^^adislav as IQng of Hungary, the Bohemian 
State, the unity of which had thus been restored, came ’• 
into contact with Hungary and therefore with Slovakia 
with which it was connected by a common past, prac- 
tically the same language, a kindred culture and by 
traces of Hussite influence upon internal conditions in 
Slovakia. Vladislav’s son and successor, Louis (1516- 
1526), who was simultaneously King of Bohemia and 
of Hungary, perished in an expedition against the 
Turks at the Battle of Mohdc in 1526. 

Despite the weak rule of the tv;o Jagellonian Mngs, 
the period of their reigns was full of efforts to restore 
and to consolidate the rule of law which had been 
shaken by the Hussite revolution. These efforts were 
not, however, conducted, as in the reign of George of 
Podebrady, through a strong royal power but through 
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the Estate who endeavored to insure nod to cxtoid 
the nghte which Ih^ had awjuired dunng the disor- 
dered conditions prcmlmg in the fifteenth century 
Great changes had meantime taken place in regard to 
the position of the Estates of the kingdom The stonay 
events of the Hussite epoch had deprived the church 
of the greater part of its secular po»sc8Sions, the wealtliy 
monastencs had either disappeared or been impover- 
ished, the former oppressive economic donunimce of 
tlio church ov or the secular Estates had been broken 
for all time, and the Estate of the clergy, the prelates, 
had been deprived of all political significance — so much 
so tliat it was not represented m the Bohemian Diet, 
though It was in that of Moravia The domoina taken 
from the church had passed mainly into the bands of 
the higher oohiht} and become the solid foundation of 
tbcir great economic and pohtical power Even the 
lower order of nobtUty, the knights, had mcreosed dur- 
ing the Hussite wars m both economic and pohtical 
importance It was not until the Hussite wars and 
later that the lower nobihty became an important fac- 
tor m public life, secunog representation in the supreme 
office of state and the courts of the ProvTuce and meld 
ing a powerful influence in the proceedings of the Diet 
Similarly, the Hussite wars brought increased impor- 
tance to the towns During tho^ wars the burgesses, 
especially those of Prague, were at times, so to speak, 
at the very head of Ccech political life, occupied the 
first places m the Diets and had the deciding voice 
there Later, it is true, this picture no longer holds 
good, for the towns were again thrust by the nobility 
from a leading position, but cv en afterwards they con- 
tinued to enjoy xn Bohemia far more nghta and thus 
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more influence on public affairs than did, for example,' 
the towns in the neighboring states of Poland , and 
Hungary. During the Jagellonian era an adjustment 
was arrived at after long disputes as to the rights of 
the Estates inter se as well as in their relations individ- 
ually with the Crown. The end of the Jagellonian era 
presents itself to us, moreover, as a period of the 
greatest growth in the power of the Estates and of the 
profoundest d.ecline of the royal power- This period 
likewise resulted in a substantial deterioration in the 
legal position of the subject rural population. 

Apart from the secondary Provinces of the Bohe- 
mian Crown — Silesia and Lusatia — which were largely 
German in character, and despite their union with 
Bohemia enjoyed almost complete internal autonomy, 
the Bohemian State even in the Jagellonian epoch 
maintained its purely Cssech character. The Czechiza- 
tion of the Bohemian towns, founded as we have seen 
almost exclusively by German immigi’ants and at first 
dominated by them, which had made great progress 
previous to the Hussite wars, was rapidly consummated 
by the Hussite movement. By the expulsion of the 
Germans unfavorable to that movement the towns in 
■Bohemia for the most part acquired a Czech character. 
At the University of Prague, now dominated by the 
Czech “heretics,” there was no longer any place, foi 
the Germans. The German element generally, was 
deprived of its privileges in public life and thrust baclc 
to a state of almost complete insignificance. This effect 
of the Hussite movement on racial conditions, which, 
hoTyever, extended but slightly to Mora'vda, was not 
. lasting. Through the protracted wars and the taste 
for the orofession of warfare ■which they aroused among 
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the many villages became deserted, and there 

was no Czech populatjon to fill them The population 
of (he tonns hkewise declined ; thus the soil nos pre- 
pared for a new influx of aettlers from abroad As a 
matter of fact, an en masse migration of Germans set 
m soon after the Hussite nam These new settlers 
made ihcir homes in the frontier regions of tbe north 
and west of Bohemia which thus became permanently 
German Even in the Czech towns as early as the 
^ond half of the fifteenth ceniuiy an influx of Ger- 
man artisans and merchants took place, and with them 
German servants and workers likewise returned to the 
towns Some of the towns it is true, closed their gates 
to the Germans by the issue of a regulation that no 
person should be odmitted to settle there who did not 
speak Czcch—Plzen, 1500 LitomShce, 1614 — but this 
measure failed to stop the influx of Germans into Czech 
towns 

Although the two monarchs of the House of Jagellon 
were not, like their predcceshor George of Podebrady, 
adherents of Husstti<un, no fundamental change oc- 
curred during tlicir reigns in tbe religious and occlesi- 
aatieal conditions m Bohemia Tlio legal basis of these 
conditions continued to Ik* repreaented by the Com- 
pacts RS agreed upon at the Ctwncil of Constance, and 
tbe Czechs never ceaiwd to acknowletlge their \ahdity 
CNen after thcir abolition b> the Pope m H62 The 
Bohemian Estates even secured from King Vladislav 
on Ws accession a solemn promise that he would not 
only himself obseiw'c the Compacts but would negoti- 
ate with the Pope for their confirmation by the Holy 
See. This confirmation was never secured, but, on the 
other hand, an arrangement was, through tbo media- 
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tion of the King, arrived at between the party adhering 
to commimion in both kinds and that observing com- 
munion in only one kind. This arrangement was the 
memorable Treaty of Kutnd Hora concluded in the 
year 1485. It provided in particular that the Compacts 
were to be observed by both parties, that each should 
retain the churches which were in their possession at 
the accession of King Vladislav, no matter to which 
party the patron of the church belonged in any par- 
ticular case, and finally that peasants subject to serf- 
dom in a parish where the church did not pertain to 
their party might, for their spiritual needs, attend some 
other church of their own party. The Treaty of Kutnd 
Hora, coupled with the Compacts, long determined the 
legal position of the two main religious parties in the 
state and their relations to each other. Laws passed in 
the Diet recognized the two parties in Bohemia as 
equal and each possessed of full rights. 

This agreement between the two parties did not 
affect the relations of the Hussite majority of the Czech 
nation to the Church of Rome. Basing their claim on 
the Compacts, the Czech Hussites never ceased to 
regard themselves as faithful sons of the universal 
church, but they were not recognized as such by the 
supreme ecclesiastical authorities, and in fact there 
existed substantial differences between them and the 
Church of Rome. Outwardly these differences mani- 
fested^ themselves mainly in the circumstance that the 
Hussites possessed their own, entirely independent, 
church organization. The Hussite administrators and 
the consistory bodies which were at the head of the 
Bohemian Church practicing communion in both kinds 
— ^Utraquist Church — were not recognized by the Pope 
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nor did they conform to his orders. The Bohemian 
Utraquist Church nraa thus io reality entirely inde- 
pendent of Rome from which it was divided not merely 
by dlJTcrent views on ecclesiastical practice, but also 
by the honor it paid to the memoiy of Huss, who was 
revered by the nation and aaathematired by the 
Roman Church, as well as by the fact that it received 
the communion in both kinds, the cup continuing to 
be an object of the roost profound devotion to the 
majority of the Crech nation and obstinately demed 
them by Rome. 

At the moment when the Compacts were concluded 
tho leaders of the party of communion in both kinds 
had displayed the greatest readiness to bring their 
views into line with those of the universal church and 
endeavored to mAke tlic utmost compromise m respect 
of their doctrines. Later, however, when hopes of 
complete reconciliation had vanished, the gulf between 
them and Rome again widened. The Huasitea reverted 
to tho more radical voewa of the first Hussite period 
and for a time inclined to the idea of complete eevor- 
ance from Rome. In reality, however, the parly of 
communion in both kind«i was never able to bring itself 
to such a complete rupture with Rome. The ever- 
repeated and vain cflorla to come to terms with the 
universal church paralyzed the development of the 
parly’s relifpous life and especially that of its church 
organization. 

Particularly unfortunate was the situation of the 
(Romanist) party of communion in one kind. It had 
been dinuniahed and impoverished by the upheavals of 
the HussUd wars, it no adimnislrative head, Bince 
the archiepiscopal eee of Prague had not been filled as 
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in the Hussite days, it possessed no institution which, 
like the University of Prague in former times, could 
supply it with a trained priesthood, and thus all its 
internal organization was in process of disintegration. 

Alongside the two religious parties recognized by the 
law of the land, there had arisen in Bohemia in the 
second half of the fifteenth century a third party which 
enjoyed no such legal recognition. This was the Unity 
of the Brethren — Unitas Fratrum, already mentioned. 
Having definitively renounced connection with the 
Church of Rome, the Brethren instituted a priesthood 
and church order of their own. By doing so they dis- 
sociated themselves not only from Rome but also from 
the Utraquist party which never ceased to long for 
union with the universal church and could not regard 
with satisfaction the rise of sects calculated to bring 
about its own disintegration. Since they did not adhere 
to the Compacts, the Brethren could not appeal thereto 
for protection. Even under King George they had 
been persecuted and in the reign of King Vladislav a 
law passed by the Bohemian Diet had declared them 
in 1508 as a prohibited confession whose adherents 
were to be eradicated. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Unity of Brethren grew not merely in numbers and in 
the importance of its members, but also in its internal 
development as a church. This development was facili- 
tated by the fact that before the close of the fifteenth 
century the Unity had begun to 3rield up the stern 
principles of its founders, to make concessions to the 
practicalities of life, and to reconcile itself with the 
world generally. TWs tendency alienated it substan- 
tially from its original form and from the spirit of 
Chelcick^, but it secured for it, to the great advantage 
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of tte Cwcli nation, an opportunitj of tribng an 
active part in the intcHecturi and political life of the 
nation and of becoming a factor of outstanding impor* 
tance m that life 

The great religioua mo\ement which had formed tlie 
basic element m Ctcch history since the days of IIuss 
exercised altogether a most pouerfu! influence upon 
the intellectual de%elopmcnt of the Ctcch nation It 
aroused in the sphere of tliought and ideas an activity 
that was remarkable for both it<i extent and iht pro- 
fundity At the outset this activity was concentrated 
almost rxclusivcl) upon rthgious questions and gave 
birth in this spliere to works of outstanding quality m 
contents and in composition sumo of them particularly 
the works of Peter Cheliicky ranking among the most 
precious manifestations of the Ciecli spint In addi- 
tion to religious works Czech literature at this period 
was ennehed by several historical and legal works of 
great value In some departments, on the other hondt 
the Hussito movement field up the intellectual advance 
of the Czech nation by making difFicuU, and for a time 
indeed impossible, the influx of new literary and artistic 
ideas from abroad which would have provnded the 
Ciccha with fruitful inspiration 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, and espe- 
cisJK' under tlio two Jagellotuan rulers a grauual 
change took place Among the mtellectuBl Czech mem- 
bers of the parties of communion m both kinds and 
communion in ono kind — Utraquists and Uomanisls — 
there once more appeared prominent adherents of 
huroanj-ro which liad liegun to find its way into Bohe- 
mia as early aa the reign of Charles IV Tlie plastic 
arts, too, the previous satisfactory progress of which 
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had for long been thrown back by the upheavals of the 
Hussite period, and which had suffered serious damage 
through the destruction of many of the older works of ^ 
art, took on a new lease of life imder the Jagellons. 
That period saw the rise of a number of notable secular 
buildings and churches in the later Gothic style, known 
as the Vladislav Gothic. The destructive blows, too,' 
which the Hussite struggles had dealt the economic 
system of the coimtry were gradually healed. Under 
the Jagellons the foundations were laid for the economic 
development of the towns and the expansion of agricul- 
ture, in so far as the big secular landed estates, which 
had arisen as a result of the Hussite revolutions, were 
concerned. Toward the close of the Jagellon period 
mining in Bohemia likewise took on a new lease of life. 
It was then that at Jdchymov, where new silver mines 
had been discovered, the new silver coins began to be 
minted which speedily became so famous throughout 
the world that their name — ^Joachimsthaler, Thaler — 
was used far and wide as a monetary unit, dollar, and 
in some countries is still in use. 





CHAPTER VII 


The Pxrst Hchshurg Pertod — Pnor to the Bailie 
oj the White MounUnn 
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ON THE death of Louts, the last Jagellonian king, 
the Houeo of Habsburg for the tlnrd time secured the 
Bohemian throne, ^hich it was now to hold for almost 
four centuries The succession of this dynast} to 
llic crown of Bohemia had been prepared long Wore 
through family treaties and dynastic mamages, but 
Louis’s successor, Ferdinand I (152&-15W), the hus- 
band of his aistcr Anne secured the tlirotie not by 
hereditary nght but through free election bj the Bohe- 
mian Estates. At the moment of his election bo was 
already Uie ruler of all Austrian terntones and shortly 
sflenrards he was also elected King of Hungary It 
was only a part of Hungary, however, over which he 
held actual sway — an area which, besides including 
almost all Slovakia, was ^cprc^entcd merely by a not 
wry wide wne of land along the wpstcni frontier of 
Hungary, Slaionia and Croatia from the Danube to 
the 8ca, the whole being of le^ extent than Bohemia 
and Moraida and populated for the most part by Slavs 
Willis Slovakia was thu<i once more united wth tho 
Boiiemian Lands through the person of a monarch 
eoramon to both and througli the administrative, eco- 
nomic, political and cullund lies which rebutted from 
this connection, the largest part of the rest of Hungary 
was eilher in the power of a king elected in opposition 
to rerdmand from the ranks of the Hungarian nobility, 
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John Zdpolsk;^, or in possession of the Turks, who in 
1541 had even the Hungarian capital Buda in their 
hands. But Ferdinand’s Austrian domains did not con- 
tinue permanently united with the other two groups of 
territory. On his death in 1564 they were divided 
among his three sons. There thus arose three branches 
of the House of Austria, of which the one that retained 
the Bohemian and Himgarian crowns held sway only 
in Upper and Lower Austria, above and below the 
Ems. It was only therefore the two Austrias which 
had a ruler in common with Bohemia and a part of 
Hungary, while all the remaining dominions of the 
Austrian dynasty were apportioned to other members 
of that house. 

In these circumstances Bohemia was the largest and 
most important constituent part of the empire founded 
in 1526, and was the main pillar of its might and 
strength. The dignity of Elector of the German Em- 
pire held by the Kang of Bohemia had great impor- 
tance at this stage, for it seemed for the Habsburg 
wearers of the Bohemian Crown a powerful influence 
in the affairs of the German — Holy Roman — ^Empire 
and contributed substantially to the fact that the 
Austrian Habsburgs were able to secure and retain 
the imperial German Crown. Ferdinand I himself, who 
had, together with his brother the Emperor Charles V, 
become Roman king already in 1531, did not acquire 
the imperial crown till his brother’s death in 1558. 
From that date onward, however, the imperial German 
Crown was held almost unbrokenly in conjunction with 
the crown of Bohemia, The material significance, too, 
of the Bohemian Crown for the empire of the Austrian 
Habsburgs was very considerable. For the defense of 
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Hungary against tiio Turks and for the war mlh the 
Turte generally, the Kingdom of Bohemia alone in Iho 
eixteentb ccnttio' used to pay almost as much in taxa- 
tioQ as all the Austrian territories together, and tbo 
Bohemian Crown almost twice as much. Hungary at 
that time paid only about one-seventh of what was 
paid by the Bohemian Crown for the war against the 
Turks, though the war was waged mainly for the 
benefit of Hungary. 

Outwardly, the superior position of the Bohemian 
Crown in the BQhcmlan-^^ora\^an-^ungarian State 
was most clearly manifested in the fact that Prague 
was chosen by Fcrdmand’a successor, Budolf 11 (15B3- 
1G12), as a permanent scat of the unpeno! court, of all 
the head ofOecfi of state and the residence of all the 
diplomatic representauves accredited to the imperial 
eouit. Tlie Austrian and Hungarian Estates them- 
selves did not hesitate to acknowledge the pnority of 
the Bohemian Estates m the common deliberations and 
struggles of Utat period. In the sixteenth century they 
attended without any great hesitancy the joint Diets 
of the domains of the House of Austria sitting at 
Prague, and as late as IG15 were ready to attend the 
general Diet of the lands of the Bohemian Crown con- 
vokwi at Prague, while the Bohemians on principle 
declined to participate in Diets and Congresses held 
outside the frontiers of the Bohemian State. 

Tlic concentration of Bohemia, Austria and Hun- 
gary In the hands of the Habsburg dynasty in 152S 
did not produce at once n united state, but only an 
alliance of three states, the sole link being the dyn^y 
ruling in common over them all— that is to say, it was 
merely a personal union. In the election of Ferdinand 
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as King of Bohemia, moreover, there was no recogni- 
tion given to hereditary claims of the House of Hahs- 
burg to the Bohemian throne. In 1545, however, Ferdi- 
nand none the less secured a j>ost factum recognition of 
hereditary right from the Bohemian Estates, and in 
general no doubts were afterwards cast on the fact of 
the Bohemian throne being hereditary in the House of 
Habsburg in the form that the eldest son always suc- 
ceeded his father. Thus after Ferdinand I his son 
Maximilian II (1564r-1576) succeeded without hitch, 
and Maximilian’s eldest son, Rudolf II (1576-1611), 
followed. Wlien Rudolf was dethroned by the Estates 
who were discontented with his regime, the depositidn 
was carried out with the open participation of his 
brother Matthias, who immediately assumed the place 
vacated (1611-1619). 

Although Bohemia was, as we have seen, united 
with the Austrias and with Hungary merely through 
the tie of a common dynasty, the great significance of 
that tie soon became apparent. Through the influence 
of the common sovereign not only did the foreign pol- 
icy of the three groups of the Habsburg dominions 
become uniform for all, but also in the development of 
internal affairs there soon appeared various common 
traits, while in certain matters an actual unification 
was achieved. In aU these countries the monarch 
shared the power in the state with the Estates as the 
political representatives of the people, but everywhere 
he enjoyed considerable rights independent of the 
Estates. 

Thus, in addition to the taxes which he could levy 
only with the consent of the Estates, the ruler had nu- 
"meh/^us independent sources of revenue over which the 
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Estates bad no power of dedsion : revenue from the 
royal domains and towns, ctistoms dues and tolls, dues 
paid by the Jews, etc. The unrestricted powers of the 
ruler were likewise considerable in respect of the admin- 
istration of justice, the army and in the sphere of 
foreign poUtica. For tho exercise of these rig^ita the 
monarch were able, without regard to the Estates, to 
set up ioint organs and central deportments for all 
their dominions m common, and in fact they did set 
them up. Thus there arose immediately after the 
accession of Ferdinand a Pnvy Council, the functions 
of which applied mainly to foreign affairs but which 
also concerned Itself with many important matters of 
internal policy, and a Court Chamber, the supreme 
department for administering the finances of tho Crown 
in so far &9 these were not in the hands of the Estates. 
Later, in 16G6, came the Court Army Council. AU 
these were merely consultative organs of tho Crown 
without any special executive powers of their own. 
They had, it is true, from the outset a considerable in- 
fluence upon tho direction taken by Habsburg policy 
in the Bohemian Lands, but they look no direct part 
in government. In time, however, their influence upon 
Bohemian affaire increased, especially in the reign of 
Rudolf II, when Prague became the seat of tlio liead 
offices of state. Their activities brought about, even 
under the early Hobsburgs, at least in some dcpnrt- 
roenta a certain unification of the administration of the 
Bohemian Lands with that of the other territories, 
notably of tho Slovak portion of Hungary. 

Attempta were also mode to assimilate the different 
territories in another sphere. As early as the reign of 
Ferdinand I the Estates of ail hia dominions were sum- 
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mbned to joint Diets — ParHamerits or Congresses, but 
the Estates attended with unwillingness, and no seiibus 
; deliberations or resolutions issued from them; At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century,, however, 
the Estates themselves took up the idea of joint con- 
gresses at which they might arrange for steps to be 
taken in common against the dynasty, mainly in regard 
to religious matters. At that time there arose the sot 
called Confederations of the Estates in which ■ the 
Estates of the Habsburg dominions associated them- 
selves for the purpose of protecting their common 
interests. The first Confederation of this type was con- 
cluded in 1608 by the Estates of the provinces which, 
falling away from Rudolf II, rendered allegiance to 
his brother Matthias — the Estates of Moravia, Austria 
and Hungary, chiefly of Slovakia. The Estates .of 
Bohemia and Silesia did not join this Confederation' but 
remained faithful to Rudolf. After the deposition, of 
Rudolph, however, when Bohemia and Silesia also 
accepted Matthias, it was precisely the Bohemians who 
put forward the most efforts for the formation of " a 
Boheraian-Austrian-Hungarian defensive alliance .or 
confederation. It was not, however, till the Czech 
rebellion of 1619-1620 that such a conference actually 
came into being for a short time. , . . 

. Despite the early attempts toward administrative 
unity in the sphere of the unrestricted rights of the 
;.:raler, and despite the later attempts at bringing ;the 
Bohemian Estates into close touch with the Estates of 
the, other Habsburg dominions, the Lands , of; The 
. Bohemian crown even after 1626 Continued to be an 
. entirely independent state with a constitution of its 
. own, in subjection only to its own king, and they did 
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not cease to live tljcir own particular political life, 
according to Iheir own laws and customs. Indeed, 
during the reigns of the first llabsburg kings, the unity 
of the I^ands of the Bohemian Crown was not a little 
strengthened- Ferdinand I in particular succeeded 
in securing due W'elght for the Bohemian royal poBTr 
in the territories of ficcondary importance, especially 
Silesia and the two Lusatias, the actual relations of 
which to Bohemia up to tlien had been of a somewhat 
loose character. The supreme central ofTiccs for the 
whole of the Bohemian Lands — of which some had only 
now been inaugurated, Court of Appeal, while othere, 
particularly the Bohemian Chancellery and the Royal 
Council, had only now begun to develop as rcgaitis 
^cir procedure aud the extent of tbeir operations— 
became during the reigns of the first Habsburgs an 
important and practical link connecting up all the 
Bohemian Lands Although at times, especially dur> 
ing the period when the imperial court was in perma- 
nent residence at Prague, under Rudolf 11, their func- 
tions were put in the shade and hero and there even 
paralyzed by the aclintica of the central oflices for all 
the dominions of the Austrian Habiburgs, the got'em- 
ment of the Lands of the Bohemian Crown was never- 
tliclcss carried out by the first Bohemian Idngs of the 
House of Habsburg on principle solely through the 
medium of the offices of thosn Lands. 

The internal unity among the Lands of the Bohemian 
Crown was also furthered by the revival of their coro- 
mon or general Diets. Whereas formerly such Dicta 
were convoked only on extraordinary occasions, they 
were convened frequently after 1520, mainly for voting 
means for the defense of the Habsburg dominions 
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against the Turks. Passing, as they did, measures valid 
and binding for all the Lands of the Bohemian Crown, 
these general Diets represented the common assembly 
of their Estates. 

The constitutional character of these lands under- 
went even after 1526 no fundamental change. Ferdi- 
nand I, it is true, did not suffer the Estates to exercise 
the right of independent decision in the affairs of thMr 
country such as they had acquired in the preceding 
era ; he succeeded in restraining all undue exercise of 
the power of the Estates which had become somewhat 
too pretentious under his weak predecessors, and thus 
in restoring equilibrium between the power of the 
Estates and that of the King, but he did not infringe 
upon their fundamental rights. Nor did he abuse his 
triumph over the rebellious Bohemian Estates in 1547 
to deprive them of their constitutional rights. Legal 
relations, then, between the King and the Estates 
underwent no substantial change even under the first 
Habsburgs; rather were they stabilized, receiving g 
more regular, definite and lawful form. The main 
institutions of the Estates likewise preserved on the 
whole their former character and significance, and in 
many cases now for the first time completed their 
development. At the same time, the efforts of -the 
Habsburg rulers to consolidate and expand the royal 
power were most insistent and met with no small 
measure of success. Sometimes, indeed, these efforts 
were accompanied by acts that plainly betrayed absolu- 
tist designs. . ■ 

„ The friction to which this gave rise between the 
Bohemian Estates and their Habsburg rulers, became 
sometimes fairly acute, but it would hardly have led 
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to open rupture had there not existed a profound pilf 
of religious difTercncca betneen the decidedly Catholic 
d>’na3ty and the population of the Bohemian Lands 
•who, for the greater part, had long been alienated from 
CathoIicif>m and the Roman Church, and aero just at 
this period drawing farther and farther away The 
cause of this was largely to be found in the penetration 
of the teachings of Luther into Bohemia and the tern- 
tones attached to it, a process which had commenced 
some years before Ferdinand I ascended the Bohemian 
throne These tcnchings not onlj found many adher- 
ents among the German population who till then had 
been Catholic, but they also aroused a powerful reac- 
tion among the Ciech Utraijuist party and among the 
members of the Unity of Colicmian Brethren Luth- 
erani'im aiTected of couree, the Utrnqmsta more power- 
fully than It did the Brethren The Brethren had 
already broken away completely from the universal 
church, but il was only now under the influence of 
Lutheranism that the adherents of communion m both 
kinds found courage to do the some Lutheranism 
caused a split, indeed a disintegration, m this group 
Against a minority faithful to the existing Hussite order 
which liad become stabilized at the time when the 
Czech party of comraumon m both kinds Ined to 
approach nio«t clowly to the Church of Rome, there 
was formed within the party a majority group which, 
under the impulse giicn by the Lutheran movement, 
not only reverted to the ongioal and more decided news 
of their forefathers, but also accepted some of the new 
teachings of Luther Yet e\ cn this more decided group 
m the party of communion in both kinds who thus suc- 
cumbed to the influence of Lutheranism and whom we 
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may call neo-calixtines or neo-utraquistsj remained 
within the old party of communion in both kinds as 
recognized by the laws of the Diet of Bohemia, en- 
deavoring to create a new spirit within the party and 
to prepare the way for its complete severance from the 
Roman Church. 

This, effort, however, met with determined opposi- 
tion from Ferdinand I. On his accession, Ferdinand 
had promised the Bohemian Estates that he would 
uphold the Compacts of Basel.' This promise involved 
the duty of recognizing both the (Catholic) party ol 
communion in one kind and the (Utraquist) party oi 
communion in both kinds in so far as they complied 
with the Compacts. Ferdinand, however, deduced 
from his promise also the right and duty not only ol 
taking action against the Unity of Brethren, but alsc 
of suppressing everything within the Utraquist party 
that was not in harmony with the Compacts, that is, 
of protecting and supporting merely the old Hussites 
but not of suffering the existence of innovations intro- 
duced to the Utraquist party under the influence of 
Lutheranism, or of other divergences from the Com- 
pacts. He checked most decidedly every attempt to 
establish a Utraquist party independent of Rome, a 
party that would have been able to include the Unity 
of Brethren. The success of the effort in question wks, 
moreover, frustrated for long by the complete failure of 
the revolt against Ferdinand undertaken in common in 
1547 by the nobles of the Utraquist party and the 
Brethren, allured by their sympathies for the Protes- 
tant opponents of King Ferdinand I and his brother 
Charles V in the German Empire. His victory over 
'the rebellious Estates fired Ferdinand to increased 
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determination in suppressing religious tendencies that 
were hkel> to stand jn the way of his endeavors to unite 
the Czechs with the universal church He porsocuted 
the Brethren to such on extent that they emigrated 
ca masse, he arrogated to himself the power of deciding 
upon the adoiinistration of the 'Utroquist party, a 
power which had hitherto been in the hands of tho 
Estates, and ho saw to it that the more moderate 
elements who were ready gradually to give up every- 
thing that separated them from Rome should gam the 
upper hand At the same time he took steps to raise 
the Catholic party by degrees from the state of decline 
into which it had fallen By the introduction of the 
Jeamt Order to Bohemia in 1556 and the restoration of 
the arebbishopne of Prague ici 1561 the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Bohemia began m the last few years of 
the reign of Ferdinand 1 a new life on the bnes of the 
reform principles laid down by the Council of Trent 
The rehgiaua policy of tho royal court in Bohemia 
underwent no change even under Ferdinand’s succes- 
sor, Maximilian 11, tbou^di ho lacked the religious 
decision and the determination as a ruler tliat dis- 
tinguished hi3 fatlicr His unremitting opposition to 
the efforts of the Brethren and the neo-utraquiats to 
securo liberty for both these confessions led these two 
religious parties finally to ]om in a common course of 
action m the struggle for religious freedom At a con- 
ference in 1575 they decided upon a new formulation 
of articles of faith common to both groups, to which tho 
name of tho Bohemian Confession was giv-en This 
Bohemian Confession, framed on the model of the Augs- 
burg Confe^on of the German Lutherans but accom- 
modated m some points to the confession of tl» 
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Brethren and the old Hussite traditions of the party of • 
communion in both kinds, was submitted to the lOng 
for his approval. Instead of receiving this approval,;, 
the Estates obtained merely an oral promise that the 
King would place no obstacles in the way of the 
adherents of this Confession in the exercise of their 
religion. This mere promise gave the adherents of the 
Bohemian Confession neither full liberty nor equal 
rights with the Roman Catholics and with the old 
Hussites; their religion, which could till then have 
been declared as prohibited, became henceforth a reli- 
gion on sufferance. The adherents of the Confession, 
thus failed to secure for their faith the significance of 
a regular church organization. The toleration guaran- 
teed by Maximilian’s promise to the neo-utraquists in 
1575 did not apply at all to the Brethren who, while 
adhering to the common Bohemian Confession, had not 
abandoned their own Confession as members of the 
Unity of Brethren. On the contrary, they were perse-, 
cuted in increased measure under Maximilian’s sucr 
cessor, Rudolf 11. In time, too, the religious policy of, 
this monarch, under the influence of the growing 
(Catholic) party of communion in one kind, effectively 
supported by the zealous activities of the papal nuncios; 
began to be directed even against the actual adherents 
of the Bohemian Confession — ^the neo-utraquists. , 

The growing danger that threatened them united 
the two parties that in 1575 had agreed upon the- 
Bohemian Confession, to a joint struggle for religious 
freedom.. This struggle culj^nated at the great Diet 
of 1609 when the Bohemian Estates, with the noble; 
.. and . cultivated Vaclav Budovec of Budov at their; 
■ head, obtained from Rudolf the issue of the famous 
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charter of reli^ous hb«ty known ea the Letter of 
Majesty (MajcsUt), By this charter all those who had 
adhered to the Bohemian Confession of the year 1576 
were granted the right of free exercise of their relipon 
without obstacle of any kind. Simultaneously the 
Estates of the party of communion in both kinds were 
given the right to make alt appointments to the old 
Hussite consistories and the unwerrity. Together with 
full rcUfdous freedom the adherents of the Bohemian 
Confession, including al^o the Brethren, thus secured 
tlie opportunity of givang their body a regular church 
organizatton and of seeing to the internal development 
of their church Rudolf'a Letter of Majesty of the 
year 1600 thus brought hberatton from religious restne- 
tiOM for the great majority of the Czech notion. At 
the same time it placed the seal on the unification of the 
two Protestant Czech porties into a single church in 
which the Brethren maintained a fairly large meoauro 
of independence 

Almost simulUceoualy with the issue of Rudolf’s 
Letter of Majesty, the Estates of Silesia likewise secured 
a similar charter securing them religious freedom not, 
of couree, in respect of tbo Bohemian Confession, but 
of the Augsburg Confession to which the majority of 
the Silesian nobles adhered, though their forefathers 
had been among the most determined opponents of 
the Hussites. The Moravian Estates had previously, 
mainly through their distinguished leader, the learned 
Karel of ^crotfn, secured a number of religious con- 
cessions from Rudolf's brother Matthias whom, dis- 
sociating themselves from Rudolf, they had acknowl- 
edged as their ruler. All these enforced concessions 
failed, however, to amcBorate the tension existing 
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between the majority of the Estates of the Bohemian 
crown and the Habsburgs, nourished as it was by the 
difference in religion. On the contrary, the tension 
soon increased when the Habsburg rule systematically 
attempted to weaken the effect of those concessions, 
and with increased determination placed itself at the ^ 
head of the efforts to restore Roman Catholicism 
throughout the Bohemian Lands. 

The movement set afoot by Luther in Germany and 
in other European countries also affected the general 
development of education and culture in the Bohemian 
Lands. By setthng the religious conflict between the 
Hussite Czechs and the neighboring nations, the move- 
ment made it possible for the Czechs to enter into 
brisker intellectual relations with them. Lutheranism 
itself had an influence on the intellectual development 
of the Czech nation, chiefly through Melanchthon. 
The Swiss reformation, too, to the influence of which 
the theology of the Brethren succumbed in increasing 
measure, secured for the Czechs access to the sources 
of a rich culture. Many young Czechs went abroad, 
and especially the lengthy periods of study spent by 
young men of the Utraquist party and of the Unity of 
Brethren at Protestant universities abroad contributed 
to spreading Western European learning of the Protes- 
tant type in Bohemia. The fruitful influence of that 
learning is apparent in Czech literature which flourished 
at that period, particularly through the efforts of the 
Unity of Brethren — ^Jan Blahoslav, the Kralice Bible. 
Even at that period the great majority of writings 
were, of course, of a religious and historical character. 
On the other hand, the Catholicism which was just 
then reviving brought the Czech nation again into 
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touch with the Catholic culture of the Latin countries, 
the influence of n^iich upon Ceech religious life becomes 
apparent ns early as the beginning of the sutecnlh 
century. In the sphere of plastic art BohcmiA had 
still earlier been affected by Latin influences. In tlio 
Tcign of Ferdinand I many buildings had been erected 
in Bohemia by the King, the nobles and tho burgesses, 
most of them being the work of Italian builders and 
bearing the seal of the Italian Renaissance, l^ter, 
parliculariy; in the reign of Rudolf, Bohemia and 
especially Prague became the scene of the activities 
of a great number of Italian and other artists, and the 
famous Rudolphinc collections at Prague Castle brought 
together unique treasures of the world's art, principally 
from Italy, Holland, Spain and Germany Severe! of 
the magnificent seats of the powerful noble families 
also contained rare treasures of the world's art. 

The remarkable fund of Art treasures thus assembled 
in the Bohemia of that day could not, of course, haN*c 
any direct or profound influence upon the broad masses 
of the Czech nation. Yet the general level of culture 
attained by the nation at that epoch was certainly 
hl^ In the ranks of the nobles and of the burgesses 
wo meet with a large hst of names of men of outetand- 
ing talents, some of wliotn produced literary works 
of great merit: Karel o/^eroffn, VdclavBudovcc, William 
Slawia, Pav.1 Sfrdnst^, Paul Skdla of Zhaf, and others. 
Indeed, the whole public acliwty of the Czech nobility 
and burgesses of that day reveals an unusually high 
level of education and intellectual maturity. This 
development was supported by Ibo economic prosperity 
of the nobles and the towns. The material conditions 
of the rural population were, despite their growing 
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dependence upon the masters, compajatively ; favor- 
able. ' ^ '■ y VV 

Eacial conditions in the principal territories of ‘the 
Bohemian State under the firet Habsburg rulers evolved 
in the direction they had taken in the preceding pendd^ 
The fresh influx of Germans to Bohemia which; had 
begun soon after the Hussite wars was augmented 
under the Habsburg dominion. The decline of the fofr 
mer hostility between the Hussite Czechs and their 
German foes through the influence of the Lutheran 
reformation opened the way for this influx, which had 
its main cause in the general economic conditions but 
also received no small encouragement from the German 
court. Under the court influence numerous noble 
families of German origin and language settled in 
Bohemia. Some of them took root and, associating 
themselves in the sphere of politics and religion with 
the Czech nobility, also accommodated themselves .to 
Czech national conditions. Others preserved- their, 
distinct character. On the estates of these noble Ger- 
man immigrants the settlement of Germans in toTOS 
and villages proceeded apace. None the less, the Czech 
element maintained an absolute predominance bpth-in 
the ranks of the then Bohemian and Moravian nobility 
and among the inhabitants of the towns and of the 
country. The exclusive use of the Czech language in 
the Diets, in the offices and courts of justice of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and indeed, wherever the influence of ;the 
Estates extended, was in both Bohemia and; Moravia a 
. universally recognized and observed rule. Only tfe 
.royal oflSces that were independent of the Estates fre- 
quently made use at that time of the German lan^age, 
. especially in their communications with the'.centrai 
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ofHccs of the court. In the German towns and on the 
cststea of the German landowners the oHIeial language 
wns, of course, also German. At the bcginnjng of the 
seventeenth century voicea were rshed among the 
Ceecha calling attention to the menacing groiKth of 
the German element in Bohemia, and the Bohemian 
Diet of 1615 found it necessary to paai a law for the 
protection of the Ciech tongue, but on the whole there 
existed at that penod no ecnous conflicts in the Bohc’ 
mkn State touching nationality or language question 
In the struggle for rchgious freedom nnd for the rights 
of the Estates the German members of the nobiUty m 
Bohemia and Moravia as well as the German nobility 
in Silesia and in the tno Lusatias acted in harmony 
with tho Czech nobility, while the German burghers 
Blood side by side with the Czech burghers 
The great triumph wlucb the united Estates of the 
Bohemian Lands gained at the close of the reign of 
Budolf II over the royal power id securing the Letter 
of Majesty, the charter of religious freedom, and tho 
confirmation and extension of other nghte, was not a 
lasting one. Neither Rudolf nor Matthias could recon- 
cile himself to the concessions Rudolf made to the 
Estates, and both did their utmost to weaken their 
effect. Particularly after Matthias, on the death of 
Rudolf in 1612, had strengthened his hold upon all tho 
territories wWch had formerly been las brother’s, tliis 
tendency became more and more pronounced, taking 
the form of an aggressive counter-reformation move- 
ment. The opposition to the djmasty which this trend 
of affairs gave rise to among the nobles was intensified 
by wcU-founded fears that on the death of Matthias, 
who had no issue, conditions would become still worse 
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if the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria were to succeed 
him, for Ferdinand’s violence on behalf of the counter- 
reformation in the Alpine lands had proved him to be 
a far more determined opponent of all non-Catholic 
confessions than was his uncle Matthias. At the 
request of Matthias, the Archduke was, in 1617, 
accepted as his successor by the Bohemian Diet, but 
when the Emperor Matthias a little later had numbers 
of Protestants imprisoned and ordered the demohtion 
of two churches which had been built on the estates of 
Catholic nobles in two parishes with German popu- 
lation (Brouraov and Hrob), the Bohemian Estates 
rose in open revolt against him. On May 23, 1618, his 
two governors — the Czech Catholic nobles Williarh Sla- 
vata and George Martinic — were flung by the enraged 
nobles from the windows of the royal Castle of Prague. 
A revolutionarj' government — a directorium of thirty 
members nominated by the nobility — was set up the 
next day after this defenestration, and soon placed in 
the field a considerable army which fought with alter- 
nating success against the forces of the Emperor. In 
the spring of 1619 the Emperor Matthias died, and on 
August 19 of the same year Ferdinand II, who Lad 
previously been accepted as his successor, was deposed 
by a unanimous resolution passed in a general Diet of 
all the Bohemian Lands, and a week later the young 
Prince Frederick of the Palatinate, son-in-law of the 
English king and head of the Protestant Union of 
German princes, was elected King in his stead. At the 
beginning of November, 1619, Frederick was crowned 
King of Bohemia, but a year later, following the deci- 
sive victory gained by Ferdinand over the Czechs at 
the Battle of the White Mountain, near Prague, Novem- 
ber 8, 1620, he was forced to flee from Bohemia, 
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THE Battle of the White MouoUin set the seal to 
the complete failure of the Czech revolt ngainst the 
Hflb^burg dynasty. Ferdinand II (1620-J037), who had 
in the meantime been elected Emperor, was universally 
Acknowledged as Iving of Bohezma and speedily 
restored hia doimnion over all the Lands of the Bohe- 
mian Crown, except Lusalia which had been handed 
over to the Elector of Saxony m return for the help 
helifld rendered Ferdinand 
Ferdinand punished the defeated nobility with 
relentless cruelty. On June 21, 1621, there perished 
by tie hand of the executioner on a scafTold erected in 
front of the Old Town Hall at Prague tweaty-six nobles 
and burghers who had been couderoned to death for 
their part in the rebellion. In the course of the years 
1G22 and 3623 in Bohemia alone 680 persons were con- 
demned to complete or partial loss of their property, 
and a number of Bohemian towns were likewise de- 
prived either of the whole of tiieir estates or of a part. 
Even in subsequent ycaw the property of persons, 
especially burghers, who had left the country for con- 
scienco’ sake continued to bo confiscated. Mass con- 
fiscations again occurred following the Saxon invasion 
of Bohemia in 1631, the estates being ecired of all those 
exiles who had returned to Bohemia with the Saxon 
army. The estates thus confiscated were, it is true, 
75 
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.presented to the imperial general Albrecht of Valds^ir ' 
.(Wallenstein) to meet the expenses of the- upkeep of' 
his armies, but after the death of this noble-^whp 
was a Czech but wholly alienated from his nation arid,, 
its ideals — in the year 1634, not only these but'/also;; 
his other estates, as well as the estates of his adherehte,; ' 
were once more confiscated. Through all these con- > 
fiscations a total area equivalent to nearly three-fourths 
of the entire Kingdom of Bohemia was seized, quitd ■ 
apart from the numerous estates in Moravia and spnie ' 
in Silesia that were confiscated. The royal trefeury, , 
however, reaped practically no benefit therefrom, .for. 
all was again disposed of either for the maintenance 
of armies during the Thirty Years’ War or — and tliis' 
chiefly — for rewarding the imperial generals, ; officers . 
and other secular and spiritual persons, especially fprA 
eigners, in Ferdinand’s service. , ; 

It was not only on the estates and property of the 
humbled Czechs but also upon their very souls that the- 
merciless hand of the victor of the White Mpimtain. 
fell. He drove the Protestant preachers irpm-dheir 
churches, he forcibly compelled his subjects to abandon 
: the faith of their fathers, and finally by banishing;^.; 
,who declined to embrace Catholicism he did hll; he- 
could to bring back the heretic Czechs to the' bosom 
• of the imiversal church. Whole masses of Protestants 
.who ciimg obstinately to their faith escaped religious 
persecution by emigrating, chiefly to the neighboring 
Protestant German states but also to Himgary, Poland, 

. Holland and England. It is estimated that' in this way ' 
<! there emigrated from Bohemia more than 30,000 fain- i 
ilies. The loss which the Czech nation thus suffered was 
the .more grievous for the fact that those who left their 
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native land for conscience' eake were certainly not the 
norst of its sons , among them was the famous Bishop 
of the Unity of Brethren, John Amos Comenms And 
though they tbemsches were able m their aben sur- 
roundings to preserve their nataonahty and even to 
render tbeir nation valuable services from thcir foreign 
domicile, their posterity was lost to the nation forever 
The favor of being able to emipatc from the country 
was not, however, granted to all who were unwilbng to 
abandon the faith of their fathers The villein popula- 
tion was bound to the land and was compell^ to 
remain and nolens votens to embrace the Cathobc 
rebpon Not ev crywhere was this process BccompUsbed 
sEQoothlj , for here and there the peasants rose in revolt , 
but m the end the indefatigable and violent actiniy of 
tho counter reformation commissions Jesuit and other 
misstonancs succeeded in breaking down tbcir opposi- 
tion By the bepnning of the second half of the seven 
teenth century the overwhcltrung majority of the viUcin 
peasantr} m Bobeinia and Momviabad l^cn converted 
to CatbcliPism in many cases of course only appar- 
ently or Bupcrfiaally so but m time the new faith was 
adhered to sincerely Nevertheless, considerable num- 
bers refused to be converted and for generation after 
generation faithfullj preserved m •*ecret the beliefs 
of their forefathers 

The victory at the IVhitc Mountain over the 
Bobcmiim Estates enabled Ferdinand II to consolidate 
and increase the royal power in the Bohemian Lands 
The "Renewed Regulations ' issued bj him on the 
basis of absolute roj al power in 1627 for Bohemia and 
In 1628 forMorana were permeated with the sentiment 
that the Bangdom of Bohemia as a whole bad b> ita 
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rebellion against its King forfeited all. its rights and 
liberties. It therefore either mercilessly annulled or 
at least restricted the ancient rights of the Bohemian 
Estates: it proclaimed the hereditary right of the 
House of Habsburg to the throne of Bohemia in such'a 
maimer that the royal power, immediately on the death 
of the ruling monarch, passed ipso facto to the legal heir 
to the throne, thus abolishing the old custom of the new 
King being acknowledged by the Estates in Diet, A 
century later this hereditary right of the House ’ of 
Habsburg to the throne of Bohemia was not only 
solemnly reaffirmed but was also considerably 'exr 
tended, especially as regards female succession, ;by, the 
“Pragmatic Sanction” — the common order of Re- 
cession for all the kingdoms and lands of the House of 
Habsburg, promulgated by the Emperor Charles YI 
in 1713, and also ratified by all the Diets of the Lands 
of the Bohemian Crown in 1720, By the extension of 
the hereditary right of the House of Habsburg to^the 
throne of Bohemia so as to include even remote lines 
of female succession, as, for example, the issue of 
Habsburg princesses married to members of foreign 
dynasties, the Pragmatic Sanction robbed of all prac- 
tical significance the right of the Bohemian Estates 
to decide on the succession to the throne on the, extinc- 
tion of the House of Habsburg. Theoretically, of course, 
the right of election enjoyed by the Bohemian Estates 
or the Diet of Bohemia remained valid. The continued 
existence of a sovereign and united Bohemian State 
within the framework of the Habsburg domihioiis RR 
more clearly manifested by the coronation , of uRh 
Habsburg ruler as King of Bohemia. Such coronation 
was the rule practically without exception fmm the 
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Battle of the 'White Mountfun down to the year 18-48. 

Of the Habdburg rulere who from the Battle of the 
vhaUi Mountain down to the nuddic of the eighteenth 
century occupied the throne of Boheraia—they w'ere 
Ferdinand 11 (1620-1637), Ferdinand III (1037-1057), 
Leopold I (1657-1705), Joseph I (1705-1711) and 
Charlca "VI (1711-1740)— only Joseph I was not 
crowned King of Bohemia, an omission that is to be 
attributed to the comparatively ehort period of his 
rci;^. 

In more clTective fashion than by the readjustment 
of the rule of succession was Uie royal pow cr jd Bohemia 
increased after the Battle of the White Mountain 
through a serious reatnction of the vanous nghts of the 
Bohemian Estates, the Crown thus procuring a far- 
reaching influence upon the admmistration of the 
atate and upon pubhc affairs generally 

From this point of view great importance is to be 
attached in particular to the change brought about by 
the Renewed Regulations in the character of the 
flupreme ofiices and courts of the land The former 
duty of the King to act in accordance with the advico 
of the supreme offtcials and judges u making appoint- 
ments to the offices of the Provinces came to an end, 

?o that the King could later fill these offices at his own 
free Will. An end was put to the rule that the supreme 
officials of the Province could not be dismissed from 
office; on the contrary, they were required to surrender 
their posts at the end of five years of office. The 
supreme offici.als were no longer to be servants of the 
Land responsible to the Estates, but merely royal 
officials an'^'crable to the King alone. In the same 
manner the courts of jusUce in Bohemia and Moravia 
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lost their one-time independence and were subordinated, 
to the royal power. Substantial changes were likewise 
made in the composition and jurisdiction of the Diets 
of the Provinces. In Bohemia there was added to the 
three Estates already represented in the Diet-^the, 
lords, the knights and the burgesses — a third 'Estate: 
that of the clergy ; and this Estate, to which belonged 
the archbishop, bishops and prelates who held domains 
recorded in the state archives, was made the first Estate 
of the Province. In Moravia where four Estates already 
existed, that of the clergy was given first place, rahkihg 
above even the lords. The participation of the tovras 
in the Diets almost completely lost its former: signifi- 
cance by the fact that the representatives of the bur- 
gesses were given only one vote together, where^ each 
member of the other three Estates had an individual 
vote. The provision that all legislative power pertained 
to the King limited the powers of the Diets practically- 
to the mere granting of taxes. In time — 1640~the 
Diets recovered the right of legislative initiative in 
matters which did not affect the royal power,; that .is,; 
mainly in economic and social questions, but this by 
no means restored to them their former significance ^ 
legislative bodies. . % 

This profoundly fundamental revolution in thdrel^ 
tions between the royal power and that of the Estates 
. following the Battle of the White Mountain ;was inj 
creased and intensified by the fact that a change oc- 
curred in the very character of the Bohemian Estates 
and in their material and moral condition. The coun- 
ter-reformation activities of the triumphant, regime of 
Ferdinand, Coupled with the mass confiscations that 
.followed the Battle of the White Mountain, caused, a 
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large number of the old noble fanulica either to settle 
abroad where they died oat, or to become so itnpovcr- 
idled that they lost their previous aignificancc. The 
other noble families became increasingly alienated from 
the old traditions of the Bohemian Estates as they had 
casted previous to the Battle of the White Mountain 
not only in the matter of religion but also in that of 
nationality and politics, drew near to the dynasty and 
accommodated themselves to it. Their ranJa were 
augmented by numbers of foreign nobles who natu- 
rally from the \cry outset tacked ail understanding for 
the old traditions. The Bohemian nobility after the 
Battle of the WTiitc Mountain, being in substance a 
nobility of the court and of the dynasty, could not by 
any means be such an important and independent 
/sebiinaJ iwtor jjj ibn nounJjy a» was tha 
vious to that event 

The Estate of the burgesses was affected in much the 
eamc manner as that of the nobility. The impoverish- 
ment of the towns and the townspeople through the 
confiscations that followed the Battle of the T^Tiitc 
Mountain and the hardsJups of the subsequent war, the 
emigration of a large proportion of the more convinced 
members of the &tite of the burgesfics and the restric- 
tioM of their political rights undErmined for long the 
material and intellectusd development of the Btiheuuan 
towns. Even in the Diets of the period succeeding the 
Battle of the White hfountain the representatives of 
the towns were little more than tolerated onlookers. 
The position of tho unfrec pca.'jantry, devoid qf rights 
just M in the preceding era, also underwent serious 
deterioration. The dependence of this class upon their 
mastcra grew steadily more Mid more pronouceed and 
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their tributes and duties increased manifold as com- 
pared with the old agreements and customs. The abso- 
lutism of this period itself contributed perhaps most of 
all to a deterioration in the position of the peasant folk. 
By its incompetent financial administration the regime 
squandered all the benefits which the confiscations after 
the Battle of the White Mountain could have brought 
to the state treasury, it was compelled to levy burden- 
some taxes and allowed the weight of them to fall upon 
the lowest classes, especially upon the unfree peasantry. 

The great increase in the royal power following the 
Battle of the White Mountain was not accompanied 
by any growth of the external significance of the Bohe- 
mian State. The very victory of Ferdinand II over the - 
Bohemian Estates had been purchased by the loss of 
Upper and Lower Lusatia. These two territories were 
pledged by the Emperor Ferdinand in 1620 to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony for the aid which the Elector promised 
him against his opponents, and by the Treaty of Prague 
concluded in 1635 they passed into the possession of the 
Elector as a fief of the Bohemian throne, never again 
to be restored to Bohemia. A hundred years later 
the Bohemian State lost the greater part of Silesia — 
exclusive of the regions of Tesin, Opava and Kxnovsko 
— as well as Kladsko (Glatz) which till then had per- 
tained directly to the Kingdom of Bohemia. This large 
and important part of the territory of the Bohemian 
State was in 1742, after the victorious war waged by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia against Maria Theresa, 
the Habsburg heir to the Bohemian throne, surrendered 
to Prussia. The substantial diminution in the terri- 
torial area of the Bohemian State caused a decline in 
the importance of the Bohemian Crown for the Habs- 
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burg Empire, all the mote so as the territories of the 
other two component parts of the empire were at the 
eame time more closely umted. From Uic middle of 
the ee^'cntccnth century all the Austrian lands, pre- 
viously ruled over separately by different members 
of the House of Habsburg, were umted in the hands of 
a single ruler who was eimullancously King of Bohemia 
and King of Hungary, and by the beginning of the 
eighteen^ century the Habsburg dominion In Hunprry 
had, by the aciiuisition of Transylvania and the expul- 
sion of the Turks from Hungary, been expanded to in- 
clude the entire area which the Hungarian Crown held 
up to the Great War All this c&xts^ a much evident 
declino m the importance of the Bohenuan State for 
the Habsburg Empire, compared mib iU previous 
portion 

Neither the diminution of the area of the stale nor 
the contraction of the ancient rights of tbc Estates by 
tbe victorious royal power affected directly the iad^ 
pendence of the Bohemian Lands as a state. The 
Lands of the Bohemian Crown did not cease even after 
Uie Battle of tbe WTutc Mountain, to be an independ- 
ent intcgrid state possessing its own rights as such. 
The most manifest outward expre^ion of this inde- 
pendence and integrity was the Bohemian Court Chan- 
cellery at Vienna, Tins was originally only a branch of 
the Bohemian Royal Council or Royal Chancellery at 
Prague Castle, but the circumstance that the center 
of gravity of the governmental power over the Bohe- 
iman Liuids was transferred to Vienna raised this 
Bohemian Court Chancellery to a position above all 
the supreme offices of the Province and made of it an 
office to which they were subordinated. Its functions 
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applied equally to all the Lands of the Bohemian 
Crown, the provincial offices of which communicated 
with the central government of the empire solely 
through it. All imperial decisions touching the Bohe- 
mian Lands issued from, the Bohemian Court Chancel- 
lery through the hands of the 1 ohemian Supreme 
Chancellor, who was thus given the opportunity of 
upholding the special rights and interests of the 
Bohemian Crown. 

Indirectly, of course, the revolution brought about 
by the result of the Battle of the White Mountain 
seriously undermined the foundations of the inde- 
pendence of the Bohemian State, The vast growth in 
the power of the monarch greatly increased the impor- 
tance of the central departments of state common to 
all the domains of the House of Habsburg, while the 
purely Bohemian offices and institutions lost their 
former significance. Over and above this, however, 
the Habsburg kings of Bohemia could now, being no 
longer seriously checked by the rights of the Bohemian 
Estates, rule in the Bohemian Lands in like manner 
and on lOce principles as in the other Lands where they , 
had similar power, that is, in the German-Austrian 
territories. Thus there was formed a closer union be- 
tween the Bohemian and the German-Austrian Lands, 
while Hungary, where the dynasty had not acquired 
such power as it had in Bohemia after the Battle of the 
White Mountain, developed along substantially dif- 
ferent lines. This diversity in development also, of 
course, affected Slovakia. 

Through the decline in the political importance of 
Prague and the growing concentration of the state 
administration and public life generally in Vienna the 
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Bohemian Lauda ni^o suffcted a setback vn th*' economic 
sphere Of the yield of the heavy and constantly 
incTpflsiDg taxes which the Vienna GoveroroeDt col 
Icctcd from these Lands on!> an insignificant portion 
relumed to them These rcv'cnucs were almost all 
expended cither in promoting the European policy of 
the dynastj, on ware waged on the Rhine, in Italy or 
m Hungary, wluch resulted it is true in hbcration 
from the Turkish yoke and in political unification, or 
they were ipent m the upkeep of the ^ lenna court and 
tlie centra! departments of gov'cmmcnt there which 
swallowed inmien«e sums of monej IVhile Mcnna 
grew and was enriched for the roost part at the expense 
of the Bohemian Ijinds Prigue acgetaied politically, 
eociall) and cconomicaU> and despite its mnolate 
state independence Bohemia became more and more a 
mere ruthlessly exploited pro\mcc of tho Habsburg 
Empire 

The revolution associated with the White Mountain 
likewise inflicted grievous injury upon the Crech 
language and upon Czech nalionalit j By the Renewed 
Regulations of the year 1027 it was laid down that in 
all olBcea and courts the German language was to enjoy 
equal nghts with the Creeb which till then had been the 
on!) language used there The icrj’ Regulations them- 
Eclvea— though the> were a Bohemian code — were 
issued first m German os (he onginal code, and only 
afterwards in Czech From this time on preference was 
giacn in all other departments to tho German tongue. 
Through the influence of the German dynasty and the 
German central departments of government the Ger- 
man language steadily gained ground on the Czech 
language throughout the Bohemian Lands as tho 
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official medium, so that finally, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it became almost exclusively the official language 
not merely in the royal offices but also in the Diet and. 
in the offices of the Estates. This penetration of the 
German tongue into public life had been facilitated by 
the change brought about after the Battle of the White 
Mountain in the population of the Bohemian Lands 
itself. First of all the racial character of the nobility, 
which now even more than in the preceding epoch was 
the main and, indeed, almost the sole political represen- 
tative of the population, had undergone a change. Of 
the foreign nobles who had come into possession of the 
estates of the old Czech noble families that had been 
forced to leave the country, some had indeed in the 
seventeenth century become Czech, but the great 
majority of them remained an alien element within the 
nation, an alien element so powerful that it was they 
who by their example influenced the old Czech nobility. 
Desirous of making for themselves a career at court 
such as was open without question to the foreign nobles 
who had settled in Bohemia, the Czech nobles endeav- 
ored to vie with them in their knowledge of the German 
language, they gave their children a German education, 
and in short became Germanized. The Germanization 
of the Czech towns was likewise greatly facilitated by 
the revolutionary changes that followed the Battle of 
the White Mountain and by the Thirty Years’ War, 
when the better part of the Czech townsfolk fled 
the country to escape religious persecution, while the 
horrors of war also produced great breaches in the 
ranks of the town populations. The German imnu- 
grants now pouring into the Czech towns did not, in 
these circumstances, become Czech to the same extent 
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as before, on the contrary, they sometimes got Uic 
upper hand ond themselves Germanized the Czech 
population they had found there Tiirougliout tlie 
rural districts, too, a new wave of colonization, en- 
couraged b> the alien landowners, caused an expansion 
of the German clement, cspecnll> where secret emigra- 
tion and warfare had left whole villages and regions 
waste and desolate. Thus several regions prevtousls 
Czech had already become Germanized m the seven- 
teenth century, and b> the beginiimg of the eighteenth 
century the nationality frontier was roughly as it exists 
today That these losses — for the most part perma- 
nent ones — which liie Bohemian nationality suffered 
m the epoch following the Battle of the Wiito Moun- 
tain were not, apart from the nobiUt> and towns, a good 
deal larger is to be attributed to the fact that the unfreo 
peasantry was prolubited from emigrating Thus the 
rural folk remained Czech, and they preserved, even 
throughout the time of the profoundcst decline of the 
nation, so much elemental strength that in some re- 
gions— especially m Moravia — they even recovered by 
process of natural expansion the ground that had been 
lost b> the Bohemian n&tionaht> 

The losses suffered by Czech nalionahty m the period 
after the Baltic of the \\T«lc Mountain also scnously 
affected intcUoclual activities m the Cohemtan I^ands. 
In the early >car8 of that period Czech learning culti- 
vated for the moat part by the Czech exiles Imng 
beyond the frontiers produced several of its finest 
ttorla It was this penod which saw the full expansion 
of the man>-8ided and universally recognized activntj 
of the most notable of all these exiles — tlie last Bishop 
of the Unity of Bohemian Brethren and one of tho 
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; greatest teachers of mankind, Jolm, AihosVCbmemui^, 
who died in 1670. In time, however, intellectual life' ■ 
in the Czech nation, whether among the %xiles br 
among those who had remained in the land, was ahnpst ; 
completely silenced. There appeared practically nottir.' 
lag hwt the Uterary awd scientihc activities oi a lew 
Catholic priests who wrote and published their wbrks, . 
devoted mostly to the Bohemian past and its antiqui- 
ties, in the Latin tongue : the patriotic Jesuit Bohuslav, ■ 
Balbln, who died in 1688, and others. Latin also jbb- 
came the exclusive medium of instruction at the Urn-, 
versity of Prague which in the year 1622 was amalga- ' 
mated with the Jesuit Academy, renamed the Charles- 
Ferdinand University, and handed over for the most , 
part to the Jesuits. In these circumstances Czech litera- 
ture suffered a profound eclipse. Few Czech works , 
appeared, and those that did were of practically ho./ 
literary value, intended only for the barest needs of the 
common people whose intellectual level had sunk low', 
compared ,with the preceding period. On the. other - 
hand, the plastic arts flourished in the Bohemian : 
Lands after the Battle of the White Mountain. .The'^. 
wealth acquired by the church and the Catholic nobles 
facilitated the bxtilding of iwmeTous magiiiSicent 
.churches, palaces and mansions. Thus there arose At 
' .Prague and in the country many . splendid,, examples - 
‘of baroque architecture and sculpture which stiU sm- / 
yive as a permanent and precious heritage frona this 
period. The first authors of these works were, it Is true,'; 
for the most part Italians, but they were soon joined hy; .; 
natiye masters, several of whom produced wqrks^ of . ' 
great perfection. The period also saw the expansion 
and imDrovement of music, ecclesiastical and secular, 
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most of it of Italian origin. The arte, of coura?, were 
mainly cultis-ated by the upper clm^ of the then 
society, entirely alienated for the most part from Grech 
national life, but they nevcrlhelcas reached also the 
lower claasoa of the Csech people, especially in the 
country regions, giving an impulse to artistic effort 
there in tbo sphere of folksong nnd popular art — 
ceramics, crabroidcrica. In this way Czech popular 
art at that time flourished In unprecedented measure. 


c 
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1848. At the head of this governorahip, which was 
otherwise of a wholly bureaucratic character, was 
placed the High Burgrave, that is, the supreme official 
of the Land under the old order, who could not be a 
foreigner but must be a member of the nobility possess- 
ing estates in Bohemia. The institution of a gubernium 
was similarly applied to Moravia and Silesia. Not only 
the supreme administration of the Lands, but also the 
local administration was taken away from members of 
the Estates and transferred to officials directly subor- 
dinated to the Crown. In the reign of Joseph II even 
the ancient courts of the Estates throughout the Bohe- 
mian Lands were displaced by new bodies, the judges 
being now taken from the ranks of experienced lawyers, 
irrespective of whether they were members of the 
Estates or not. 

Parallel with the relegation of the Estates from polit- 
ical and judicial administration, the importance of the 
Diets of the Bohemian Lands was undermined in vari- 
ous ways. Their main rights were infringed upon, on 
the one hand, by the conclusion of agreements running 
for a number of years touching the collection of taxes 
and, on the other band, by the imposition of taxes by 
virtue of the mere royal power without the consent of 
the Diets. The Diets now granted little more than 
military contributions, while their influence upon the 
use to which the contributions were put, and upon the 
recruiting and maintaining of an army, became prac- 
tically nil. The legislative activities, too, of the Diets, 
which had still been manifested in the seventeenth 
century at least by their passing various measures and 
laws of a police and economic character, now ceased. 
Important laws were promulgated by the Crown with- 
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out the perticipatioR ol the DietSi aod after the umon 
of the Bohemian and Austrian chancelleries, these laws 
were messures issued In common for the Bobenuan and 
Austrian Lands. 

By the close of the reign of Joseph II some feeble 
remnants were all that was left of the one-time inde- 
pendent administration c:tercised by the Estates. 

The governments of Maria Theresa and Joseph II 
devoted great attention to the position of the unfrec 
pea-sants. The almost unhmited power of the masters, 
as it had hitherto existed, was already limited tn the 
reign of Maria Tlicrcaa by Uiefaci that the management 
and oflicea of their estates were subjected to the many- 
alded eupci^ision exercised by the district authorities 
through whom the vdlcins came into direct touch with 
the state power and received its protection. The pay- 
ments and services which the serfs had to render were 
BO adj'ustcd as to prevent any aggravation of these bur- 
dens and to eliminate the worse enis connected with 
their enforcement. In 1781 J<Kepb II Issued o charter 
abolishing the main features of serfdom, i e., the various 
limitations of personal bberty which bad evolved rince 
the close of the Middle Ages. The serfs no longer re- 
quired Uie consent of their masters In order to ^ able 
to marry, to Icom a trade, lo study or to change their 
domicile. By another enactment Joseph II limited the 
powers of punisluncnt possessed by the masters and 
made it possible for the serfs to submit complaints and 
take legal action against the masters. 

l^otable changes occurred during the reign of Maria 
Theresa in the educational system. The state, which 
liad up to now left the care of education to the church 
and the local authorities, took up in si'slcmatic faahion 
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tHe task, of providing schools, thfoughbut .'theycomit^^^ 
In all parishes elementary schools of a shnple t^e were 
inaugurated, and in all larger townships eleihehtaty 
schools of a more advanced type were established; The 
abolition of the Jesuit Order broke the dominion of 
that rehgious body over the grammar schools (g;^- 
nasia) and the university. The former passed almb^t 
completely into the hands of the Order of the Piarists, 
while at the university, the cm-riculum of which under- 
went a substantial change, secular teachers gained. the 
upper hand. Thus into the schools and from them to 
the educated classes there penetrated a new spirit of 
enlightened rationalism. This spirit brought about a 
change in rehgious pohcy. Even imder Maria Theresa 
the authorities had begun to proceed in more moderate 
fashion against the secret adherents of other confession^ 
than Catholicism who had attracted attention either 
by leaving the country or by taking part in seiioiiE 
peasant risLogs in several parts of Bohemia and Mora- 
via. By the '‘Patent of Toleration'’ issued by Joseph H 
in 1781 these non-Gathohcs were permitted to proclaim 
their adherence either to the Augsburg (Lutheran) or 
the Reformed Confession ; from then on both were 
perniitted to exist in the state. The two confessions 
were now joined by about 45,000 persons in .Bbhenua 
and by not quite so many in Moravia-^a mere frac- 
tion of the Czech nation. The overwhelming majonty 
of the people remained, even on the publication of the 
Patent of Toleration, in allegiance to the ' Church ;bf 
:Rdme. ' " ^ 

- The reforms of Maria Theresa and Joseph , II did 
considerable injury to Czech natibiiality, for they were 
cbmbined with an intentional and determined process 
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of Gcrmanization undertaken with the object of mak- 
ing the entire population of the Habsburg Empire one 
In respect of language and nationality. It was pre- 
cisely educational reform, otherwise highly meritorious, 
which was the most effective and roost dangerous 
weapon in this process of Gennaniiation. School edu- 
cation, which had hitherto been practically a closed 
book to the eomroon people, brought with it the danger 
that the broad masses of the Czech nation would bo 
largely converted into Germans, a result which hap- 
pened in some places, especially in regions where the 
population was already of a mixed character. It was in 
tius way that os late as the eighteenth century, and 
indeed to some extent even in the nineteenth century, 
the Germanization of several regions on the western 
frontiers of Bohemia was completed 
The German clement in l^hemia received at this 
epo^ a powerful impulse also from the great change 
which occuned in the country's industrid conditions. 
Production by means of the crafts, which up to that 
time had been more or less uniformly distributed over 
the whole country, was from the eighteenth century 
onward increasingly displaced by factory output on a 
large scale. This industrial activity wbs concentrated 
in the mountainous repona along the frontiers where 
favorable conditions existed for the estabbshment of 
big undertakings— in particular a poor population con- 
tent with low wages, an abundimce of water power 
and mineral resources, and the vicinity of forrign 
markets. Thus the whole North of Bohemia, peopled 
for the most part by Gennans, became the industrial 
area of Bohemia, and the Gciman towns there the mwln 
dies of Bohemian industry. This new industry became 
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one of the main pillars of the economic strength of the 
German element in Bohemia, and the cause of their 
great predominance over the Czech element in many ^ 
spheres. It also contributed, however, in no sma ll 
measure to enhancing the economic significance of the 
Bohemian Lands within the Habsburg Empire, and 
later brought many benefits also to the Czech popu- 
lation of those Lands. 

The cultural policy, too, of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II, although its Germanizing tendency was a 
serious menace to the Czech nation, had most benefi- 
cial effects upon the intellectual life of the people. It 
assisted in overcoming the spiritual reaction that fol- 
lowed the Battle of the White Mountain, and thus 
made possible the return of the educated classes of the 
Bohemian nation to the great traditions of the era that 
had preceded the White Mountain, at the same time 
imconsciously preparing the soil for the intellectual 
rebirth of the Bohemian nation. The very circumstance 
that German was systematically introduced aroused 
the opposition of those sections of the nation that had 
not lost all their national consciousness, and kindled in 
them an active and effective patriotism. The ruthless 
onslaught of Viennese centralism and rationalism upon 
the old order, customs and traditions of the Bohemian 
Lands aroused in the minds of the inhabitants, 
irrespective of nationality, an affection for the peculiari- 
ties of their native land and a desire to preserve them. 
Thus there came into being in the Bohemian Lands 
an unprecedented local patriotism, which later proved 
a powerful source of inspiration for the growing national 
consciousness of the Czechs. 


CHAPTER X 


The Period of Rtoxtioiwry Absolutim 
J730-JS4S 


THE far-reaching reforms undertaken by Joseph 11 
aroused opposition in the Bohemian Lands os they did 
elsewhere. Here, too, as in the other parts of the Ilabs- 
burg Empire, ins successor Leopold 11 (1790-1792), 
was compelled to annul some of the changes In the 
matter of the Constitution, the position of afTairs on the 
whole created by the reforms of Mana Theresa was 
restored. To the Bohemian Estates and their Dicta 
was restored something of their former nghis, but they 
did not now or later regain thoir earlier significanco. On 
the contrary, under Leopold’s successors, Francis 11 
(1792-1835) and FerdioandV (1835-J848), their activ« 
(ties steadily declined and lost practically all signi6> 
eanee. Even the most important right of the Diet of 
the Estates — the right of granting tho King taxes— 
shrank to a mere formality devoid of actual eignifi<- 
concc, for the Diets with a display of ostentatious 
ceremony merely took cogniaance of the royal demands 
for taxation wlhout discussing them. Of the ancient 
high oflices of the State of Bohemia and thr other 
Lands there survived for the most part only the names, 
these bring conferred as titles of honor, especially on 
the occasion of coronations Only a few — in particular 
the ofiices of High Burgra^c and of High Chancellor — 
preserved some actual significance, and as they could 
be conferred only upon mozibers of the Bohemian 
57 
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iiobiiity, they secured for the Bohemian iEstates up/ to , 
the year 1848 participation in the political and jiidici^- 
administration of the Bohemian Lands. Otherwise' 
practically all public administration was in the hahds . 
of ah official bureaucracy not drawn from the rankS of 
the Estates, and to this bureaucracy even the insi^fi-V 
cant remnants of the old administrative ri^ts df thCr 
Estates were now subordinated. All this resulted: m ;a 
growth of the importance of the offices of state- (A 
Vienna, and completed the administrative unification: 
pf the Bohemian Lands with the other territories, of - 
the Habsburg Empire. : 

Nevertheless, the Lands of the Bohemian Crown 
preserved their own special constitutional position' 
within the Habsburg Federation. Nor were theyl 
deprived of their state rights even in 1804 when the 
ruler of the Bohemian, Austrian and Hungarian lan(^ 
i^sumed the title of “Austrian Emperor.” Up to then- 
there had existed no common title for the monarchs 
who ruled over the kingdoms and territories of thC; 
House of Austria; officially they had been designated 
only Kangs of Bohemia and Hungary and Archdukes of 
Austria. The title of Emperor had been theirs only ‘in 
virtue of their dignity as Holy Eoman (Geimah),,. 
"emperors, a dignity enjoyed by all of thein sihcerthCr 
time of Ferdinand I. Not until 1804, just two years 
pre'vious to the extinction of the old Holy -Roman : 
. Empire, did Francis I assume the title of heredi^ta^ 
Emperor of Austria. The introduction of this dynastic 
title did not, however, swallow up or eliminate the, 
>Bohemian royal* power, for it was e^ressly laid dovim - 
that all the titles, privileges and status of all this kmg-^; 
dhCns ;and Lands of the House of Habsburg were ,;t6: 
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remam undianged, and that in particular the corona- 
tion of the Emperor oa Kinj| of Bohemia and King of 
Hungary was to be preserve By the assumption of 
the ornamental title of “Austrian Emperor” the com- 
mon monarch of the llabsburg domains did not cease 
to reign m the I^ands of the Bohemian Crown as King 
of Bohemia, and in the I^ds of the Hungarian Crown 
fls King of Hungarj Although ere long a title purely 
dvnaslic began to be transferred to the united tem- 
tonea of the hereditary Habsburg States, eo that the 
phrases “Aostnan Empire ’ and "Austnan impenal 
state” were employed, the state sovereignty, independ- 
ent existence and unity of the Bohemian Crown, once 
more confimicd by the coronation of Ferdinand V m 
IS30 as King of Bohemia, were never denied up to the 
year IfrtS 

In the Bohemian Lands, houever, just as m the other 
temtones of the Habsburg dominion, the principles 
of internal policy had undergone a substanlial change 
since the reign of Joseph II /la early as the close of 
the eighteenth century the enlightened absolutism of 
hfana Theresa and Joseph H was succeeded by a 
limits! police absolutism While leaving untouched 
a number of the fundamental reforms earned out under 
the regime of enlightened absolutism — the reform of 
serfdom and religious tolerance, this police absolutism 
caused the whole administration of the state and all 
public life generally to be permeated with an entirely 
different spirit It was the spint of cultural and politi- 
cal reaction, bom of the dread wluch the French Revo- 
lution liad spread throughout all Europe While nev er 
ceasing to proclaim the welfare of ita subjects as its 
supreme aim, the government manifested ita care for 
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them largely in systematic' efforts to protect them from 
all “destructive” and “subversive” doctrines which 
produced revolution by restricting in every possible 
way all intellectual contact with countries from which 
such doctrines might issue, and by a strict control of 
all manifestations of freedom of thought. 

Connected with this was the change that occurred in 
the church policy of the then Austrian Government. 
The relations between state and church, as established 
in the reign of Joseph II, remained in substance imal- 
tered up to 1848, but the attitude of the government 
to the Catholic Church, in which it sought support 
for its power, underwent a change. Various religious 
orders were again allowed to enter the country, es- 
pecially Ligurians and Eedemptorists, and even the 
Jesuit Order was restored. It was once more permitted 
^ to establish episcopal theological seminaries, and the 
clergy were given a certain supervision over the schools 
and an increased influence in spiritual matters. At the 
same time the influence of the nobles, especially those 
of the higher order, upon the state administration 
marked a growth. The higher order of nobles, into 
whose hands had again fallen the leading posts in public 
administrations and in the army, drew closer to the, 
dynasty with which they shared a fear of a coming 
revolution, thus abandoning not only their opposition 
to absolutism and centralization, but also their defense 
of the ancient rights of the Bohemian Lands. 

In nationality policy the Germanization tradition 
of the Josephine era lived on. In the sphere of public 
affairs and of education the exclusive dominion of the 
German language was maintained, and the Germani- 
zation of the Czech masses continued. But a revolt 
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against this state of things gradually asumed shape 
among the Crech folk 'Hus revolt waa rooted in the 
old traditions of tbo nation The counter-reformation, 
•nhich foUovied the Baltic of the Wbto Mountain and 
bad caused such a profound revolution in the religious 
hfe of the Czech nation, had never deprived the people 
of their lov e for their native tongue nor of their memory 
of the nation’s great past Especially powerful vs os 
the national Czech consciousness of several Catholic 
priests in the period following the Battle of the tVhitc 
Mountain— B^bfn, Pc^ina Beckovsk^' — and their wnt- 
inga spread this national consciousness among the 
people A powerful impulse was given to thw trend 
by the renewal of learning and scientific inquiry m the 
Bohemian Lands through a deeper appreciation of 
Czech political and cultural history, of the Czech 
language and of the old national literature Outstand- 
ing personalities who occupied themselves with the 
study of these things— the list of their names opens 
with that of the hi’?tonan G Dobner and concludes 
with that of the most eminent of them all J Dobrovsk;^, 
the great founder of Slavomc studies — wrote os yet 
only in Latin or in German Not even the first insti- 
tutions of learmng and art which arose in the Bohe- 
mian Lands at the close of the eighteenth century — the 
Royal Bohemian Society was founded in the reign of 
Joseph II, the Theater of the Estates m 1783, the 
Prague Conservatory of Music m 1810, and the 
National Museum m 1818 — were of Czech character 
They were, howev'cr, the fruit of local patriotism, of 
affection for Bohemia and by their activities they 
prepared llie way for the awakening in the mneteenth 
century of a sense of Czech nationality The elemental 
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revolt of the Czechs against the systematic process ’ of . V 
Germanization which was conducted roaihiy -through ; 
the schools of every categoly was strengthened in the. 
sphere of both ideas and sentiment by the conteinpdVv, 
rary romanticism, which entered the country mihinly ^ 
from Germany and aroused among the Czechs a feir-:' 
vent attachment to their mother tongue and the memo-,, 
lies of the far-off past of the nation. Through the' 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing labors of the pioneers' 
of this movement, the so-called "awakeners” of , the 
nation, at the head of whom stood at first the indefati- : 
gable author of the great dictionary of the Czech : 
language, Joseph Jungmann, and later the famous 
historian Francis Palacky, there arose a series of out-; 
standing works oi research, poetry and popniar ednca- 
tion, which, being written in Czech, became the basis , 
: of the modem Czech literary language and of modern’, 
Czech education generally. . . ; 

The pioneer work carried on in this spirit was also 
shared in to no inconsiderable extent by members, of- 
the Slovak branch of the Czechoslovak nation. , Al-' 
though the Slovaks had for centuries lived under; the; 
Hungarian Crown and had thus been cut off from the , 
Bohemian State, they had never entirely lost ;, their.: 
, consciousness of unity in language and race, with .the. 
Czech branch of their nation with whom, moreover,: 

; they had at various times in the interval had close and;. 
. fruitful intercourse. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
; century Czech had been the literary language' of . the ; 
; Hxmgarian Slovaks, and Czech books, especially reli- 
' gious works, their regular reading matter., . It was not 
-until the close of the eighteenth century that attempt . 

; , were , made, on the initiative of A. Berho^k, a Catholic 
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priest, to convert one of the Slovak dialects into tke 
literary language of the Hungarian Slovaks, Even for 
long afterwards the majority of Ihc Slovaks, particularly 
the Slovak Proleetants, remained fiuthful to the Czech 
language. Fervent ch^ptons of Czech were found in 
particidar in Hie poet Jan I&Udr, and the diaiinguisbed 
authority on Slavonic antiquities, P. J. Safaffk, whom 
the Czc^Dslovak nation ri^tly ranks among its lead* 
5ng pjoneers. Thanks largely to them, the awakening 
Czechoslovak nation saw m the idea of community of 
interests among the Slavonic races an essential do* 
inent of their national consciousness. 

The fact that precisely those classes of the Czech 
nation that had preserved some national consciousness 
were entirely devoid of potiueal power fully explains 
not only the general political oppression that existed 
In the Habsburg Empire prior to 1848 but aho the non> 
political character of the national strivings of the 
Czechs at that period. Struggling with all their power 
just to prescr\-e their language and their nationality, 
the Czech patriots could not senously even think of 
regaining the lost political tights of their nation, or of 
a restoration of their onc-Ume state independence. 
The development of national consciousness, however, 
and the effect of the univem! political movement in 
Europe awoke also among the Czechs a longing for 
politico! liberty. Thus even prior to I84S an effort was 
broached for a restoration of the old connection be- 
tween Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, and for the recog- 
nition of their special constitutional position within the 
Ilab^burg Empiro. The old, almost defunct, Diet of 
the Bohemian Estates also awoke to new Ufo in the iMt 
iow years previous to 1848. The general poljtic.*il cur- 
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rents of that epoch, and especially the example set by 
the Hungarian Estates, caused the Bohemian Estates 
from the year 1842 onward to attempt to revive the 
validity of their former rights, particularly the right to 
participation in the making of laws. At the same time 
a section at least of the Bohemian nobility realized, 
even before 1848, that the constitutional rights which 
the Estates were demanding for themselves would have 
to be extended to other classes of the population. In 
1848, however, those classes, till then devoid of politi- 
cal rights, spoke out themselves in the name of the 
Land and its inhabitants. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Revolulianory Year oj 18^ and the 
Period of New Absoluiim 

J84S-1859 


THE stem pobce absolutism which had been in- 
stalled In the Habsburg Monarch> under the cfTcct of 
the great French Revolution, and had been introduced 
and maintained mainly through the leading {nimstcr 
of the monarchy, I^nce IHottemich-^Mettcmich 
Absolutism, was in the end unable to withstand the 
elemental force of the nation’s desire for radical changes 
in public affairs The aueccas of the Febniarj reiolu* 
lion m Pans, and the tnumphant progress of the popu- 
lar movement m several of the German States aroused 
also the nations of the Auslnan Empire to open revolt 
against the ngid poUtical order then m force This 
revolt was not led by those who had hitherto been the 
legal icpreecntAtivcs of the Land— the Estatea-^but 
by persons that were unconnected with the Estates, 
by the classes at the population, mainlj that of tlie 
towns, who had never yet enjoyed political nghts 
The first great manifestation of the rev olt was a mass 
meeting of the citizens of Prague held on March 11 m 
tlio St. Vdclav Baths. On the proposition of Dr A 
Brauner, an advocate, it was resolved to submit a peti- 
tion embodying the meeting’s demands touching the 
whole country, and in rest also all the Lands of 
the Bohemian Crown, a petition that in the name of the 
entire country and its inhabitants was to be laid be'ore 
the Monarch It was reabzed that a mere gathering of 



Prague citizens, however largely attendeld,. was inaye-’ ^ 
quate justification for this procedure, and, it ^as 'sug->i^ 
gested that the demands should be presented at court ■ 
through the Diet of the Estates, several of the ;mein-: 
hers of which had signified their willingne^ ih' the 'i 
matter. Finally, owing to the lack of confidence felt 
in the Estates, it was resolved to submit the petitioh 
direct. First, however, the general public were invited! 
to sign it, and in this manner the support of a majority 
of the progressive population, including the Germans, 
in Bohemia was assured. Besides general political liber- 
ties — ^liberty of the press, right of public meeting,'! 
liberty of rehgious confession, etc. — the petition de-‘ 
manded the abohtion of serfdom, a just redistribution ; 
of public duties and burdens, and the introduction of 
freely electedi)odies to manage the affairs of towns and , 
parishes. It was further asked that the Bohemian Diet! 
of the Estates should henceforth include elected depu- 
ties of the towns and rural constituencies, that the bonds ! 
between the Lands of the Bohemian Crown should Le , 
, secured by the summoning every year of a Diet com- !, 
mon to them all, and that these Lands be united in the 5 
sphere of administration in such a way that coriunon v 
central political, judicial and financial offices be. esteb-!; 
dished for them at Prague. In the meantime at Vienna ; 
; where the mighty movement had swept Prince Metter-i . 
= nich from power and had forced the grant of seyeral^ 
liberties, especially the freedom of the press, the presen-! t 
ters of the petition on March 23 received an; answer .; 
: which, omitting all reference to the demands for the ! 
.. administrative unity of the'Bohemian Lands, suggested 
. that the question of admission of deputies te dhe BoIie-! ' 
dmian Diet should be settled in agreernent with the;. 
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Bohcmifio Estates — at the same tune it was indicated 
that the Diet couW only admit elected representeti\Ta 
of the towns— and that tho question of a common Diet 
for Bohemia, Mora\’ia and ^lisia atiould be discussed 
wiQi the l^tates of those Lands 

This unsatLsfactory answer moved the committee 
elected by the St Viicla% assembly to draft n new peti- 
tion This new petition resolutely rejected the eugges- 
tmti that the Estates should decide upon scv’cral of the 
demands put forward m the first petition and emphati- 
cally repealed the demand that the tics between the 
Lands of the Bohemian Crown should be ftj\7ved 
through the institution of a Diet common to (hem all, 
and of central oflicea of administration under the con- 
trol of a special Ministry answerable to the Diet. 

The Cabinet Letter of Apnl 8 containing the answer 
to the second petition met the«o demands only unper- 
fcctly It granted it is true the speedy summoning 
of the Bohemian Diet inclnding representatn-cs of the 
town and rural population and it also granted the csta^ 
Iishmcnt of supremo offices for the Kingdom of Bohemia 
with their seal at Prague, but the demand for the union 
of Bohemia Moravia and Sileaia under a common 
supremo administration at Prague and a common Diet 
was put off with a reference to the forthcoming imperial 
Diet m which these lands were to be represented as well 
as the others Although the Cabinet Letter of Apnl 8 
was on this pomt a clear repudiation of the Ciech con- 
ception of the unbrohen constitutional eiostence and 
unity of the Lands of the Bobenuan Crown, the promise 
It gave of the institution of supreme departments for 
the Kingdom of Bohemia at Prague and of the sum- 
moning of on extended Bohemian Diet represented a 
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hope, that the Kingdom of Boheniia would vht^deast- 
Sjscure its own administrative apparatus which would 
, egress the continuity of a constitutional CHstence 
' distinct from that of the other Lands of the Hafesburg 
; Monarchy, and that the nucleus of the new adjustment 
of constitutional conditions would be found \in th^’ 
ancient rights of the Estates of this kingdom, and that 
at any rate in this way there would be preserved a legal 
continuity with the country’s past. This hope . was - 
somewhat strengthened by the imperial manifestoj of 
March 15, 1848, which declared that the Constitu- 
tion in preparation for the Habsburg Lands would Lie 
based on the ancient rights of the Estates of those, 
.Lands. In this spirit, too, there was carried out: in 
Moravia a change of the old Diet of the Estates into a . 
Diet answering to the needs of the day, for that Diet in 
its old form decided to supplement its numbers with- 
representatives of the people outside the ranks of the,. 
Estates. The promise of summoning the Bohemian 
Diet, however, as given in the Cabinet Letter, was , 
niever kept, and the joint Constitution decreed in April, 
,i848, for the non-Himgarian Lands of the Habsburg'. 
.Monarchy, issued by Pillersdorf purely on the basis;. 

' .of the royal power, paid no heed wdiatever to the .his- . 

torical rights of the individual Lands or of their existing ■ 

■ institutions, but introduced a joint imperial Diet, .they 
{ members of which were to be chosen directly .by : the, 
electorate and not by the Diets of the individual Lahds, ; 
' .and a joint Ministry responsible to this imperial Diet..] 
,v The Czechs themselves, whose political leaders .were . 
maiinly the historian Francis Palaciy, Dr. A. Brauher, . 
]Dr. F. L. Rieger, a young lawyer, and the talented . 
journalist Karel HavHcek, put up no great opposition- 
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to tbrs trend of affairs. On the one hand, fear of the 
danger presented by the powerful pan-Gennan move- 
ment and its outstanding fnnl — the Parliament fixed 
for mccUng at Frankfurt — and, on the other hand, 
hope that the Habsburg Monarchy, depn\ cd, by the 
muon of all ita Slav population, of its artificial German 
character, would be their aurest bulwark against the 
pan-German menace, led these men to make a sincere 
effort to preserve the empire and to pursue a genuinely 
Austrian policy. Palscky, m hts famous open letter of 
April 11, declared that the Czechs would not attend to 
\oto at the Frankfurt Diet, that, on the contrary, they 
were desirous of preserving and strengthening Austria 
in the hope that Austria would be a guarantee to them 
and the other peoples of the empire of their national 
liberty and equality The Slav Congress which as- 
sembled in Prague at the end of May as an assembly 
of Austnan Slavs and which culmmat^ in the eloquent 
and inspired speech of the groat Slavonic scholar P. J, 
SafoHk— a speech permeated with a spirit of the purest 
humanity—aiso expressed itself m favor of the con- 
version of Austria into a federation of nations all enjoy- 
ing equal rights 

At the constituent unpcnal Diet which in July 
assembled at Vienna, but later, being driven away by 
the rising that took place in that capital on October 0, 
Witt transferred .it the close of November to Krom5H2 
in Moravia, the Crecha merely strove to attain such a 
common imperial constitution as would insure for the 
main groups of the Habsburg Lands, especially of 
course the Lands of the Bohemian Crown, at least the 
right of independent legislation in internal matters, 
leaving to the imperial Diet only the ri^t of deciding 
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upon common matters essential for the position of the.' 
monarchy as a great power. They failed, however, to.i- 
secure even so much. The draft of the Imperial Con- . 
stitution, drawn up by the constitutionaUcommittee of 
the Kromenz Diet, paid no regard whatsoever either to 
the claims of the groups of Lands or to the imity of the 
Lands of the Bohemian Crown. It merely granted to 
the individual Diets of the Lands a small measure of ' 
legislative power, and subordinated them to the impe- 
rial Parliament common to all the non-Hungariah : 
Lands of the monarchy — a body of two chambers, one 
of which — the People’s Chamber — ^was to be chosen by 
popular election, while the other — the Chamber of the 
Lands — was to be chosen by the provincial Diets. In 
the imperial Diet at KromeHz the Czechs took an active. ; 
part in the combined struggle of the nationalities there ' 
represented for the so-called fundamental civic rights ; 
— ^for the recognition of the sovereign power of the . 
people, the abolition of titles of nobility and entailed ' 
estates, for the democratization of the Catholic Church 
and the limitation of its rights. ; , ^ " 

The constituent Diet of Kromeffz, however, was not; 
fated to complete its work. On December 2, ,1848, , 
following the abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the 18-year-old Francis Joseph ascended the throne, to • 
rule over the Habsburg Empire up to the Great War.; 
(he died on November 21, 1916). Early in March, 1849, 
the government of the new Emperor dissolved the con-' 
;N^ituent Diet of Kromenz, and simultaneously issued a; ; 
the so-called March, constitution. -This constitu^V 
tion, "issued purely by virtue of the imperial power, 

; appIiel'>to all the Lands of the Habsburg Empire, Vin-;. 
.^clilding tlungary, no recognition being ^ydn to . a; 
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Bpecial constitutional position of any of these Lands 
It recognired only a single common citizenship of tiie 
empire, ft Ringlc commercial and customs area, intro- 
duced a single imporifti Parhament of two chambers, 
only one of which, the Upper Chamber, was to be 
elected by the Diets of the Lands, while all the Lands, 
the Hungarian included, acre given a certain measure 
of independence solely within the framework of the 
common impcnal constitution The March Constitu- 
tion waa supplemented m the years 18-19 and 1850 by 
new Bj'stems of adrainistration for the various Lands 
based on this imperial constitution and not upon the 
ancient constitutions of the Cstatca of the mdividu^ 
Lands. These additions were likewise made merely 
by virtue of the autocratic ywwer 
All this was a complete repudiation of the political 
efforts of the Czechs, fired as they had been by the 
movement of the yisar l&tS, in so far as they w^re 
directed toward the recognition of a special state inde- 
pendence and unity of the Lands of the old Bohemian 
Crown. Complete failure likewise attended the attempt 
of the Slovak branch of the Ciochosloiak nation in 
Hungary to tccurc some political rights. Tlie system- 
atic Magyanration of public life in Ilungary, sprinpng 
from a revolt against the Cennanization efforts of tho 
Vienneso court, and earned on in nithless fashion even 
long before 1848, had, it is true, deprived the Slovaks 
of their nobility who had become hlagynnscd, but it 
had aroused in a section of the Slovaks ft consciousness 
of the national and political character of the Slovak 
nation. A significant manifestation of this conscious- 
ness was the petition unammoualy decided upon at a 
Slovak iVs»cmbly, held on May 10, 1848, at Liptorak^ 
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Svat;^ MikuHs. The petition asked not only for the 
right to use the native tongue in all public counsels and 
in the courts of justice, the introduction of the Slovak ' 
language to all schools and the establishment of a 
Slovak University, not only a general Diet for the 
nations Of Hungary in which each deputy might speak 
in his native tongue, but also special Diets for each 
different nationality, and thus also a special Slovak 
Diet such as had never hitherto existed. As the 
Magyars opposed this program with the utmost de- 
termination, the leaders of the Slovaks in the spTing - 
and summer of 1849 appealed to the young Emperor 
Francis Joseph and his government at Vienna, asking 
for the institution of an autonomous Slovakia, and the 
formation of the Slovak counties into independent 
Crown Lands — but all in vain. 

The great constitutional movement of the year 1848 
which ended in the utter failure of the national and 
political aspirations of the Czechs and Slovaks cul- 
minated finally in complete absolutism. Neither the 
March Constitution of 1849 nor the system of adminis- 
tration for the Lands which had been decreed on its 
basis were put into effect, and no other constitution 
was offered the nations of Austria in their stead. The 
new absolutism — ^named, after the then Prime Minis- 
ter, the Bach Absolutism, which was installed in all 
the lands of the empire at the close of the year 1851, 
proved a more rigid one than the absolutism that had 
been overthrown in March, 1848, for under it not the 
slightest regard was paid to the ancient rights of the 
Estates. By the movement of 1848 there had been 
swept, as it were, from the face of the earth the last 
remnants of the institutions and rights of the Estates 
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— the ancient hiafoncnl eon-titutions of the Land'? 
The abolition of serfdom, parsed by the constituent 
iinpem! Diet at Vienna in ^ptember, J&18, continued 
m force, and al^o Uie pnociple of the cquahtj of all 
ciil».nB before the law, the recognition of which was 
enforced by the movement of 1848 wm expressly ac- 
knowledged by the rewed abnilutist rdpme The 
abolition of the junsdiclion of masters over theirscrfs, 
and of the privileged poojlion of several classes of the 
population, waa rondo pwible only bj the introduc- 
tion of a wboUi uniform adjustment of legal and polit- 
ical administration throughout the empire In the 
course of the years 1850-1852 new judicial and admm 
istratn-'o districts were created on uniform lines Tlieso 
m their turn were subordinated m part to the supreme 
courts of the I^nds and m part to the offices of the 
governors of the individual IaocIs — ofTiccs which wore 
constituted on purely bureaucratic bnes without regard 
to the Fstotes The supreme court of justice and court 
of appeal at Vienna was made the supreme instance f6r 
all courts of justice throughout the empire while at the 
head of the entire political admimstration— Koroe 
Office — was placed a single Ministry of the empire 
responsible Bolelj to the limpcror 
Thus Hot only was the entire junsdietion of the one- 
time offices of the large landowners the patrimonial 
offices, demolished but also the ancient offices of the 
Estates of the Lands lost the last remnants of their 
importance At the head of the political administra- 
tion and of the courts in Bohemia there was no longer 
placed as up to 1818, the eupreme officers of the Lands 
— the supreme BurgrasT, tho High Steward, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the courts of the liOnds— who upheld 
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the interests of the Lands, but mere bureaucrats. In 
1852 the chairmanship and conduct of the Comimittee : 
of the Estates was transferred to the Governor, so that 
the affairs pertaining most particularly of all to the 
Estates were henceforth administered by a state official: : 
In this form the old Committee of the Estates Sur- 
vived till the year 1861. 

Within the imiform and united framework of thej 
comprehensive state which the absolutist regime of Bach • 
had created out of the sum total of the Lands of the 
Habsburg monarchy, inclusive of Hungary, the con- 
stitutional individuality of historical Bohemia was. 
almost completely lost. In order that the artificially’ 
created imity of the empire might be assured, war in 
every conceivable form was waged upon the “particu-; 
larist” efforts of the various nationalities; it was 
attempted to inculcate a imiform Austrian patriotism,; 
and to create out of the nations an “Austrian" nationr 
ality, a process which, for the non-German races, was' 
equivalent to a new Germanization. Through sup- 
pression of the liberty of the press and a sharper police 
control, the whole intellectual and political life of:' the, 
Czech nation was held up exactly as it had been under., 
the absolutist regime of Metternich. For the Slovaks 
in Hungary, however, the absolutism of Bach brought 
one or two advantages. One of them was the improv^f 
ment of state administration generally in Hungary:; 
The place of the old counties had been taken by.large ; 
districts of which two, those of Kosice and Bratislava,; 
were almost exclusively Slovak in character, and in 
place of the coarse and uneducated officials of the pbun-., 
;ties there were introduced better educated and juster 
officials from the non-Hungarian Lands of the Austrian 
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Empire, especially from Bohemia. The Vienna Gov- 
emtneni’s opposition to the pobtical aspirations of the 
Hungarians resulted in checking the artificial process of 
Magyorization tliere for a time. In some of the sec- 
ondary schools, Ciech as the literary language of the 
Slovaks ivas introduced as a partial medium of inatruc- 
tioD, and numerous Czech tcachem were appointed to 
those schools. Soon, honever, cn is SlovaUa a proc- 
^ of systematic GermaaizaUon of the schools and of 
public Mo generally set m. 

For the intellectual hfo of the Czech nation no little 
agniflcancc was attached to the Concordat, concluded 
st the desire of the Emperor hunacU with the papal 
Curia in 1855. Under this agreement the full validity 
of the protnsions of the canon law was acknowledged 
throughout the whale Habshurg Empire, the church 
was given extensive junsdiclion through its courts, it 
was assured an unprecedented mfluence upon all educa- 
tion, and in general secured an extent of hbcrtiea and 
rights such os it bad enjoyed only m tbe period of its 
greatest power in the hliddle Ages 



CHAPTER xn': 



Half a Century of Constitutional Idfe 11/ 
1860-1914 ■ r. V ■ 


THE downfall of Bach’s absolutism, brought about by 
the difficult situation of the Habsburg Empire after 
the unsuccessful war in Italy, destroyed also its pain- 
fully constructed work. The new Austrian Cabinet 
with the Polish Conservative Goluchowski at its head 
reverted in its program to the old constitutions of the 
Estates of the Lands which, adapted to the new condi^ 
tions, were to become the basis of a common Constitu- 
tion for the whole empire. From this new trend ori- 
ginated the October Diploma of 1860 which the 
Emperor Francis Joseph issued “on his own authority” 
as “the permanent and irrevocable state law, as the 
rule of government for himself and his successors;’* 
He promised therein to exercise legislative power henc^ 
forth only in cooperation with the Diets of the Lands 
and the common Imperial Parliament (Reichsrat), to 
which the Diets were to send a certain number of repre- 
sentatives. According to the October Diploma, the 
new Imperial Constitution should have been, based on 
the old constitutions of the Estates, adapted, of course, 

’ to the changed conditions. New constitutions, granted 
.simultaneously with the October Diploma to some of 
The old Austrian Lands, provided for Diets foundedAn 
the principles of the Estates, thereby assuring the high 
. nobility and the clergy an absolute preponderance oyer 
the representatives of the towns and villages. Th^e 
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DIeta were granted a certjain measure of legislative 
power. 

In the same year, however, Goluchowshi the Con-^ 
servativo was succeeded by U»c German Liberal 
Schmerling. H5s government introduced the so-coHed 
Februarj* Constitution which was promulgated on 
February 21, 1861, again only by the supremo authority 
of the l^mpprnr. It was thus arbitrarily decreed, .and 
it applied to tho whole empire, including Hungary. 
It introduced a common centra! Parliament comp<wed 
of two chambcTs-~a House of Deputies elected by the 
Diels of the Lands, and an Upper Chamber composed 
partly of hereditary members and partly of members 
nominated by the Emperor for life. It also provided 
for I^nd Diets the members of which were to bo elected 
flceording to a special electoral sjTstem based on the 
principle of the representation of particular class Inter- 
ests, 60 that in their composition these Diets representol 
no continuity of ilie old Diets of the Estates. Besides 
' their autonomous functions — admimstraljon of pro- 
vincial institutions, construction of roads, public build- 
ings, etc.— which were, so to speak, a legacy from the 
old Estates Committee of the Lands, these Diels were 
vested With a certain degree of legislative power. 

The eslcnt of this power was considerably less in the 
iCflso of the non-Hunganan Diets, including the Diet 
of Bohemia, than m the case of the Hungarian Diets. 
Even in the Reichsrat the Hungarians had a special 
position. They w'Cro to take part in its deliberations, 
but only when it sat as a general Parliament and dis- 
cussed certain matters co.ninon to the whole empire, 
whereas other matters comm in only to the non-Hun- 
garian Lands were to bo discussed in a Parliament in 
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which only the representatives of these non-Hungarian 
Lands, including Bohemia, would participate. As the 
Diets of these Lands were subordinated to the 
restricted Parliament from which their legislative 
power was derived, the legislative union of the Bohe- 
mian Lands with the other non-Hungarian Lands of 
the Austrian Empire was effected through the estab- 
lishment of this restricted Parliament, whereas Hun- 
gary at the same time preserved her constitutional 
autonomy. 

Despite all this the Hungarians emphatically refused 
to accept the February Constitution. The Hungarian 
Diets sent no representatives to the Parliament con- 
voked according to this constitution, whereas the repre- 
sentatives of the Bohemian Lands did not hesitate to 
take part. At the end of two years, however, even the 
Czechs, dissatisfied with its proceedings, left Parlia- 
ment declaring that its continued existence was in con- 
flict with both the October Diploma and the February 
Constitution, and invoking at the same time the his- 
torical rights of the Kingdom of Bohemia. Meanwhile 
the Hungarian Slovaks, too, decided to put forward 
their political postulates. A few years earlier, renounc- 
ing the use of Czech as their literary language and 
adopting the Slovak dialect instead, they had imagined 
they would succeed in realizing their political aspira- 
tions within the framework of the Hungarian State. 
The famous Memorandum on which they agreed at 
Tinrciansky Svaty Martin in June, 1861, and which 
was addressed to the Hungarian Diet, claimed that the 
independent individuality of the Slovak nation should 
be recognized by law, that ah Upper-Hungarian Slovak 
territory or province be established comprising the 
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whole area Inhabited by the Slovaks, that within this 
territory the Slo\'ak langunps should be recoRniied as 
the sole language to bo used in public and in civic mat* 
tcra, in the churches, schools and courts of law, and 
finally that a Blovak Academy of Law bo efitablishcd. 
Tho Hungarian Diet, of course, rejected tlds Memoran- 
dum. During the first half of the sixties, as long as the 
question of tho constitutional position of Hungary in 
the llabsburg Monarchy was unsolved, the Slovaks 
continued to enjoy comparative freedom. But the 
fintU solution of this question in favor of Hungary 
through the Settlement — Ausgleich— of 18C7 put an 
end to the liberty of the Slovaks and delivered them 
over to increased oppression by the Magyars whom 
victory had intoxicated 

The Magyars achieved tlib triumph after a tough 
struggle with Vienna that yielded to their demands 
only under the effect of the Austrian defeat in the war 
with Pruario in I86Q. By the Settlement of 18Q7 the 
special constitutional position of the Hungarian Crown 
in virtue of the old Hungarian laws was conceded. This 
meant, of course, the end of the uniform constitution 
of tlio Austrian Empire based on the October Diploma 
and the Februarj' Constitution. This was also recog- 
.nized by the Rcichsrat wbicli, by the renewal of the 
old Hungarian Constitution, bwame definitively repre- 
sentative of the non-Hungarian, Cislcithanlan Ijonds 
only. In December, 1867, a new constitution known 
as the December Constitution was proclainuid, appli- 
cable to the “Kangdoms and Lands represented in the 
HeichBrat" which was now tho official title of the non- 
Hungarian territories of the Habsburg Monarchy, and 
which included, of course, tho Lands of the Bohemian 
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Crown. The old Habsburg Monarchy thus bec^e; a 
Dual State, and began to be called '‘Austria-Himgar3r.” " 
The autonomy of Hungary thus attained, and later bn- 
further strengthened and intensified, indirectly cph-;. 
tributed to the legal and effective union of the Boheim^ i 
Lands with the other Cisleithanian territories. The! ) 
new common December Constitution now became the 
basis of this union. Apart from the fact that it applied 
only to the non-Hungarian part of the empire, this; 
constitution was -in many ways much more advanta^ 
geous than the February Constitution of 1861.- : It;! 
bestowed greater legislative power on the Diets of the ■ 
Lands, and lent a more decisive force to constitutional ‘ 
and liberal principles, for it established the responsi- , 
bihty of Cabinet Ministers, and laid down the so-called 
fundamental civic rights, especially the right of personal 
liberty, implying freedom of conscience, of science and:; 
the press as well as liberty of association and assembly, 

; a,nd the security and inviolability of property. 

Nevertheless, it failed to satisfy the Czechs, for by ! 
recognizing Dualism, and thus the political independ- 
ence of Hiingary, it ignored the peculiar historical 
rights of the Lands of the Bohemian Crown, apd did! 
not. admit in any respect their special position, legally ; 
different as it was from that of the other Cisleithanian’ 
Lands of the Monarchy. The Czechs were all the more - 
'indignant since, during the preceding years of hostile'; 
.!tension and the war with Prussia which was fought bn., 
Bohemian soil and ended in the decisive . defeat of 
Austria in 1866, they had been given an opportunity.nf . 
prpidng by their unconditional refusal of , the Prussian . 
inducements to betray the Habsburg Empire,, a , re-., 
markable fidelity to that empire, and they were eiicoui-.. 
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aged by Austria In their hopes of a speedy fulfillment 
of their modest political demands^ When they now 
saw that the Emperor and his govemmeDt tliemsclves 
bed abandoned the unity of the empire by the Settle- 
ment with Hungary, although they had hitherto 
fllwaj-s rejected ewry effort at even a partial restitu- 
tion of the independence of the Bohemian Lands on the 
ground of the duty of preserving this unity, and tliat 
they thus themselves denied the principles recently 
proclaimed in the Octolier Diploma and the February 
Constitution, the Czechs began most emphatically to 
claim for the Landa of the Bohemian Crown a position 
appropriate to their historical, legal nghta. In August, 
18G3, Czech deputies from Bohemia and Moravia 
issued the so-called “Declaration" protesting against 
the December Constitution and against the resolutions 
of the Bciehsrat, proclaiming their determination 
touching the historic “state rights” of Bohemia, and 
demanding that Bohemia’s relation U> the other Landa 
ruled over by the Habsbur^ should be that of merely 
a personal union. 

Soon after this the Vienna Government began to 
make efforts to appease the Czechs. Dunng the tenure 
of office of Hohonwart, whose Cabinet had been ap- 
pointed under the effect of the proclamation in 1871 
of a German Empire hereditary in the Hohenzollcm 
djTiasty, a settlement bclnecn the go\*ernracnt and 
the Czech leaders was arrived at and embodied in the 
so-called “fundamental articles,” i.o , a Bill for the 
legal adjustment of the relations of the Bohemian 
Lwds to the rest of the empire. While accepting tlio 
Settlement with Hungary and respecting the CUlei- 
thanian Constitution, these “articles” provided for a 

1 
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special Minister to represent the Lands of ; the, Bohe---: 
riian Crown in the common Cisleithahiah Cabinet. 
Phis Minister was to have the title of Court Chancellor . 
3f Bohemia, to represent Bohemia in the 6bihmon' 
Uisleithanian Cabinet, and at the same time ' to act 
partly as the highest responsible authority for all iriat- ; 
ters falling within the competence of the legislature of 
the Land and partly as the authority to carry out thb 
laws passed in the common Imperial Congress in -s6.^ 
Far as they should concern those Lands. Although the 
Fundamental articles involved a great concession on the 
part of the Czechs compared with the standpoint- 
3xpressed in the Declaration of 1868, and attempted 
to incorporate only some — ^and these relatively feeble-^ 
slements of the historic rights of Bohemia in the dual 
organism of the empire as constituted by the Settle-', 
ment of 1867, they met with violent opposition from 
both the Austrian Germans and the Hungarian Gbvr 
ernment. It is true that by an imperial rescript of 
September 12, 1871, the Bohemian Diet obtained a 
promise that the Emperor should recognize the his- 
toric rights of the Kingdom of Bohemia by the taHhg; 
of a coronation oath, but this promise was ineverlful-, 
filled, and the last serious attempt at a political. settle- 
ment between the Czechs and the Habsburg djTiasty: 
came to an end at the close of October by the dropping, 
of the “fundamental articles” and the fall of the Hohen- 
wart Government. Under the new German .Liberal-In 
Auersperg — government there was a renewal of the 
systematic persecution of the Czech political naoye- 
ment, persecution of the press, suppression' of, the free- 
dpru of assembly, dissolution of the representative local 
government bodies> s-ud all kinds of police oppression. 
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Tte C«?ch5, vho never ceased to proclaim their adl^r- 
ence to the program of Oohcmia’e historic ri^ts and 
who, by their non-participation In the Bcichsrat, 
showed their opposition in principle to the existing con- 
stitutional eondjtions, were punished by the go%*emment 
in other waj’s too. At the elections of 1872 a German 
majority in the Bohemian Diet was secured by illicit 
pressure on the part of the go^-emment, and in 1873 
the introduction of direct elections to the Bcichsrat 
depri^'ed the Diets of the Lands of the right to send 
their representaUves to that assembly as guaranteed 
by the February and December constitutions. The 
Creebs, acting in harmony with the old nobility, with 
whom they had arrived at a pobtical rapprochement 
during the past years of the great struggle for the his- 
toric rights of Bohemia, persisted in their passive 
opposition : they refused to send their deputies to Par- 
hament, and they abstained from participation in the 
proceedings of the Diets of the Lands. Although the 
Czechs of Moravia entered the Land Diet and Heiebsrat 
in 18^1874, the Czechs of Bohemia did not do so 
until 187J), when the Auereperg Government was suc- 
ceeded by one more favorably inclined to the Czech 
cause — the government of Count Edward Taaffe. 

On their entry into the Reichsrat is 1879 the Czechs 
lodged a protest and invoked the historic rights of 
Bohenua — a protest which was subsequently reiterated 
by all Czech deputies down to the very break-up of 
tho Habsburg Empire. In other respects, however, 
all their political activities after 1879 were based on tho 
existing constitution. They endeavored above all to 
secure for the Czech nation the fundamental conditions 
esscntialforlts political, cultural and economic progress, 
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and thereby to increase its political importance in the 
Habsburg Empire. . During the first few years iafter: 
their entry into the Reichsrat, the Czech deputies,' 
acting in concert with the old Bohemian nobility^ sodh; 
became with them an important component of the Con- 
servative majority upon which the governments of: 
Count Taaffe relied for many years. In this why, they, 
secured for their nation some valuable concessions, ; 
especially in the sphere of education — the reestablish- 
ment of the Czech University in 1882, etc. — and in the 
matter of language. On account, however, of their, 
alliance with the Conservative Poles and Germans and 
on account of their opposition to the nationally aggres- 
sive German Liberals, they were forced into the sphere 
of political conservatism which could not in the long 
run satisfy the masses, brought up, as they had been, 
on the ideas of liberalism, of intellectual and political 
liberty and of social progress. Popular dissatisf auction 
with this policy of the “Old Czech” party then in 
power, at the head of which was Francis L. Rieger,' the 
son-in-law and spiritual heir of Palack;^> was voiced 
by a number of younger politicians: notably ^the 
brothers Edward and Julius Grdgr, wfio were giyen 
the name of “Young Czechs.” This party, which. pr@-, 
nated from opposition to the “state rights” radic^sm 
; of the Old Czechs and to their passive policy, later on 
in coalition reproached the Old Czechs, when, .they 
began to pursue political activity, with the nobility,. 
: with a betrayal of the principles of political and cul- 
!tural liberalism, and an excessive disposition: to ^eld 
in : national matters. These charges; fopiid; a"; ready 
echo among the Czech masses. In 1889 the; Young 
. Czech party gained a great triumph in the .eleetiohs to. 
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tho Djct of Bohemia ^\fler tbo tm'meccjsful ecttle- 
raent with the Genruins m 3890, in which the Old Caccha 
had been persuaded into making great conccsaiona, tJio 
Young Ciech party gamed further populantj by its 
opposition to this setUement, and in the elections to 
the Ileich«rat in 3891 defeated the Old Crechs so com- 
pletely that from that moment it look over tho leader 
ship m Czech policy Three politicians of the group of 
so-called Itealists were also elected as supporters of the 
Young Czech program Professor T G Masaok, 
Professor Joseph ICaiil and Dr Karel Kram^f While 
Masaryk two years later resigned his seat and in IDOO 
founded a party of his own known as the People’s 
party, and in 1907 was again elected to tho Kcichsrat 
os an ^dependent, Haul and Kram5r remained depu- 
ties of the Young Czech party after the death of 
Dr ICaizl, who for a short tune in 1901, was Austrian 
Minister of Finance, IvramiF became the real leader 
of tho part> 

Its policy differed from that formerly pursued by the 
Old Czech party in its looker ties w^th the old Bohemian 
nohiht>, m its political and cultural hberahsm, and in 
its greater rej^ird for the interests of the masses of the 
population Otherwise the Young Czech part^ followed 
in the footsteps of the Old Czechs in endeavoring to 
obtain minor concessions for the Czech nation through 
a moderate polic> and sometimes through duwt par- 
ticipation in tho government, and by promoting the 
internal political, economic and cultur^ strength of 
the Czech nation An important means of augmenting 
thcpohlical power of the nation, adopted by tbe Young 
Czechs as it bad previously been by the Old Czechs, 
teas a systematic endeav or to secure a just proportion 
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of posts for Czechs in the main offices of state. The 
Young Czechs further endeavored to secure for the 
Czech and Slav elements in general an appropriate 
representation in the legislative bodies, especially in 
the Reichsrat, by the extension of the suffrage to those 
classes of the population hitherto excluded from the 
franchise. For the Young Czechs this was not only a 
matter of principle inherent in the character of their 
party; they were also actuated by a desire to secure 
for the non-German nations of Austria a representa- 
tion in the Reichsrat at Vienna proportionate to their 
numbers, and thus to break down the existing unjust 
preponderance of the German element. Ignoring the 
objections of those who upheld historic rights on prin- 
ciple and were disposed to think that the active partici- 
pation of Czech deputies in the matter of parliamentary 
suffrage reform weakened their position as based on the 
historic rights of Bohemia, which could not be brought 
into harmony with the existence of this central legisla- 
tive body — ^the Reichsrat — the Young Czechs took an 
enthusiastic part in the struggle for universal suffrage 
and contributed substantially to its triumphant out- 
come in 1907. Czech policy thus became definitively 
emancipated from the support of the old Bohemian 
nobility, to whom the former electoral system had 
^ven a disproportionately strong position in Parlia- 
ment. Universal suffrage, on the contrary, brought the 
broad masses of the Czechs, especial y the working 
classes, hitherto influenced in very one-sided fasWon 
by the catchwords of international socialism, into 
closer touch with the cause of Czech national aspira- 
tions and prepared them for the subsequent common 
struggle for the fulfillment of those aspirations. 
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Allbough Czech policy durnig the last few decades 
pnor to &e Groat War diverged more and more from 
Ibo Btnct ^'fitate rights” program— the histone right 
of the Kingdom of Bohenua to independence — which 
only B Email group of Czech polilicians never ceased 
to proclaim, and although the Czechs took their stand 
Increasingly upon the existing constitutfonal conditions 
as established eince the political Settlement ^ilh Kun* 
gary, and by their participation in Icgislatuc aclnitj 
and by their influence on the central administration 
of elate themselves Etrengthcned the constitutional 
and administrative union of the Bohemian Lands with 
the other CislcUhaman provinces of the Habsburg 
Empire, this policy, nevertheless, did not bar the ^a> 
of the Czech nation to the political liberty and indo> 
pendescc to which it never ceased to aspire Oo the 
contrary, by eccunog the necessary conditions for a 
Bucccssfut development of its intellectual and material 
resources, this policy contributed in no small mcasuro 
to the fact that at the moment of world crisis the Czech 
nation was able to undertake a successful fight for the 
attainment of its great atm. 

The final success of the struggle, however, was pre- 
pared above all by the general economic and cultural 
progress of the Czech nation which took place dunng 
the last fift) years preceding the Great War The 
economic development of Iho Bohemian temtonea 
durmg this period may be gauged from the growth of 
trade and industry After a ponod of rapidly risuig 
industrial pro«pcntj m the sixties, accompanied by 
unsound and indeed frivolous speculation, came the 
great crash of 1873, but after a time, espcscmlly from 
the nineties onward, a new and mighty development of 
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industrial and commercial entei^rise . took place, ;in 
wMck, of course, the German element, s supported : by 
capital from Vierma and the German Empirei /alWays 
had a great preponderance over the Czech element.; r-At 
the same time agriculture, profiting from the progress 
of the period, continually improved its methods, and 
though it suffered from time to time from Hungarian 
and overseas competition, it remained the cardinal cdnir 
ponent of the economic life of the Bohemian Lands. 
Apart from the farming done by the large landownSrsy 
who were mostly nobles partly of Czech, partly of Ger- 
man nationality, but usually indifferent in racial matr 
ters, the Czech element, being stronger on the land 
thaii the German element, possessed in agriculture a 
safe economic basis. By their assiduity the Czechs 
penetrated slowly yet increasingly into industry, trade 
and finance in which they built for themselves a strong 
position that later on, after their state had acquired 
independence, became the starting point and a buttress 
for its successful economic policy. ■ ' ' 

; The effects of greater political freedom that followed 
the fall of Bach’s absolutism in the Habsburg, Empire 
manifested themselves distinctly in the Bohemian 
Lands and especially in the life of the Czech nation. 
In the sixties began the development of a free ppfitical 
Czech press — ^in 1861 the Ndrodnl lAsiy was fouhdedTr- 
ahd of Czech social activities — ^in 1862 the “Sokol” 
Gyinnastic Association and various clubs^ etc. were 
inaugurated, “Besedy” and choral societies- organized, - 
aiid^gq on. Czech literature, too, at that period began 
A- new/A^stence. The literature of the period, .repre-, 
sentedibiir^t number of brilliant poets, first, by Neruda^ 
then- by (-Ged^^ and Zeyer;, hnd. finally' by- 
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Machar, Sova and Brerinn, BomiJ and Dyk, and by a 
number of prose writers of distinction and popularity, 
such as IloleCek and Jirdsck, extended the intellectual 
horizon of the Czechs and raised the artistic level of 
Czech literary composition, while at the same time it 
did not ccasc to awaken and to strengthen the national 
Czech consciousness which at times manifested itself 
in strong Slav sentiment. Czech painting and sculp- 
ture, which found their beat representatives in the 
painter ^Knes and the sculptor Myslbck, passed 
through a similar development, and in their best pro- 
ducliona have attmnod world level. The genius of 
BcdHch Smetana has given to Czech music, which till 
then had not expressed itacU with any great onginaUty, 
anational character, and his works, together with those 
of Aslonfn DvoMk, ha\e made Czech music admired 
and popular throughout the whole civilized world. 
Czech science end learning, cultivated hitherto by 
only a few outstanding tniDds— PalackJ, Safarlfc, To- 
mck. Pres!, Purkjmfi and otbets — secured through the 
reestablishment of the independent Czech Univeraty 
at Prague in 18S2 a solid and broad foundation. It was 
chiefly due to the influence of the university that the 
rational critical tendency — scientific “realian" — in all 
spheres of scientific research gained preponderance 
over the older scientific romanticism. The great scien- 
tific discussions which took place in the eighties con- 
cerning the forged "ancient” Czech manuscripts — 
those of KniIo%^ Dv4r and Zelead Horn — conducted 
by a group of Czech scholars led by the university 
professora T. G. Masaryk, J. Gobaucr, philologist, and 
J. GoU, historian, won a great triumph for scientific 
truth over romantic superstition and left deep traces 
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in tte later development not only ,pf Czecli science and 
lea^rig but also of Czech intellectual life generally, v. 
, " Czech schools increased during the fifty years prior 
;;to the Great War both in number and in kind, mahy 
technical and special schools of all grades being founded, 
, -as well as in their general standard of efficiency, i Most 
of the schools were founded, maintained and manned 
by local government bodies — the Lands, district, 
borough and parish authorities — ^in which the represehtr 
atiyes of the Czech masses themselves possessed a more 
or less independent right of decision. Many Czech 
schools in the racially mixed districts were bi^t and 
maintained by a private organization, the "Ustfedhf 
Matice Skolskd” (School Society), which was founded 
in 1889. In the same way the National Theater at 
Prague was built by a private society with funds r^ed 
by voluntary subscription. It had to be erected twice 
— ^first in 1881, and again in 1883 following the destruc- 
tion of the first building by fire. The Czech Academy 
of Science, Literature and Arts was founded in 1880 
by the Czech philanthropist Hlavka. By systematic 
and conscientious work both in the local government 
bodies, in so far as they were in Czech hands, and ;in 
private clubs, societies and other mutual-aid organiza- 
tions, the Czech nation prepared itself for a free exist- 
ence in an independent state of its own perfiaps even 
:^more. thoroughly than by the systematic /and for ^ 
most part important activities of its representati'^es in 
the legislative assemblies and in the lower and. higher 
offices of state. . y'':'!''- 

' The Slovak branch of the Czechoslovak nation^as 
deprived even of these opportunities. On thenontrary, 
it deteriorated considerably during the lasfi few decades 
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before the war The political turmoil ■wlueli began In 
the Habebui^ Empire after the downfall of the Bach 
Absolutism, and m the jmdst of which the Magjars 
secured the recognition of the independence of thcir 
state, resulted for the Slovaks mercl> m a permission 
to found an agnation for the publication of Slovak 
books, the "Slo\’ciiskX Maticn," established m 1802 at 
TurSiansk^ Sv^ly Martin, and m the inauguration of 
a few Slovak grammar schools But m 1874, a few 
years after the ^itlcmcnt the Hungarian Go\-emmenl, 
aiming at the complete Magyanzatton of the Slovaks, 
closed these Slovak grammar schools, and dissolved 
the Slovak Matica in 1875 After that, especially 
following the pa<«(ng of the Apponyi Education Act in 
1907, all Slosak schools were gradually transformed 
fnto purely ^^Agyar institutions The Catholic and 
the Protestant churches, too ruthlessly dominated by 
the state poaer, spread the Magyar spint among the 
Slovaks Thus, for instance, the ITunganan Govern' 
ment almost invariably appomted uncompromising 
Mflgyaw as bishops of the Catholic dioceses m Slo- 
vakia. As the SIo\ aks, m so fat as they preserved their 
nationality, were almost entirely excluded from par- 
ticipation in the legislature — durmg the years imme- 
diately preceding the war they had 1 to 3 deputi^ in 
the Hungarian Parliament instead of the 45 to which 
they were entitled bj virtue of their numbers, — as well 
as from the more important offices of state, literature 
and a few newspapers finally remained the only mani- 
festation of their national life Some of the Slovak 
writers attamed a high literary standard, among them 
the poets Hurban-VajansI^ and Orsttlgh-Hvrcrdoalav’, 
but they were unable to evoke any deep response from 
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the masses of the people who had been brought up in 
Magyar schools, or had evaded education from a 
natural aversion from these Magyar schools. Never- 
theless, from the nineties on a great deal was accom- 
plished in Slovakia both in the economic sphere and in 
that of popular education by the younger generation 
of Slovaks, educated, as they had been, mostly in 
Bohemia and following the example of Czech self- 
reliance. At the same time a consciousness of racial 
unity with the Czechs and an endeavor for a rapproche- 
ment with them spread among the Slovaks. 

On the other hand, the natural growth of the Czech 
nation in the Bohemian Lands caused its relations to 
the German inhabitants of those territories to deteri- 
orate. Already in 1848 the brief joint struggle of the 
two nationalities against the absolutism of Vienna was 
followed by a deep cleft between them as soon as the 
Czechs began to claim national and linguistic rights 
proportionate to their numbers and historical signifi- 
cance, whereas the Germans were more and more 
actuated by a desire for union with the great German 
nation across the frontiers. The same thing happened 
again after the fall of Bach Absolutism. The joint 
action of the Czechs and Germans in their struggle foi 
the recognition of the right of the Bohemian State to 
autonomy soon gave place to a serious and often pas- 
sionate struggle between the two nationalities. The 
more the Czechs increased in natural strength and dis- 
lodged the Germans from the positions seized by them 
in the past and for a long time maintained by artificial 
means, and the more obvious the permanence of these 
Czech successes became, the more estranged became 
the Germans from the idea of the unity and political 

V 
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independence of the Bohemian Landa. They be^ to 
strive for such an adjustment of public adminlstrarian 
of those lands os would convert the districts with a 
Oemum-flpeaklng majority intu an independent admin- 
istrative German territory in which the Creeks would 
not be allowed to settle: gcachloasenes Gebict. The 
dazzling progress of the German Empire and the eimul- 
taneous nse of aggressive German nationalism tempted 
the Boheiman Germans to look more and more to the 
Germans of Germany for their salvation. The closest 
possible alliance of the Habsburg Monarchy with the 
German Empire, which the Czechs vainly opposed, was 
therefore the fundamental article of their political pro- 
gram. The government of Vienna exerted nn ever- 
declining rcalstaocc to these endeavors for a closer 
alliance between Austria and Germany, though they 
represented a danger for the future of the Ilabshurg 
Monarchy equal to, if not greater than, the menace to 
the future of the Czech nation. The opposition of the 
Czechs to Vienna thereby, of course, became all the 
more profound and intense. 



CHAPTER XIII- 


The Great War 
1914-1918 


IN SPITE of all the wrongs and all the disappoint-; 
ments which the Czechs had had to endure since the 
succession of the Habsburg dynasty to the throne of 
Bohemia and especially since the beginning of the; 
modern political era in the Habsburg Monarchy, they 
did not on the whole abandon — imtil the war — the 
idea that a better future for their nation could be 
attained and assured within the framework of that 
monarchy. They did not cease to cherish the hope 
that they would, after all, succeed in reconstructing 
Austria according to the ideals of Palacky, so that it 
would become a real homeland to all the nations li'vdng 
in it, and provide all the conditions essential for their 
development. In internal policy the Czechs strove^ 
therefore, to break down the dominance of the German 
element and to secure appropriate political influence 
for the non-German, particularly the Slav races, while 
in regard to foreign policy they opposed a too close 
alliance with the German Empire, in which they rightly 
saw an undue dependence of Austria-Hungary on Gpr? 
many, and at the same time they strove for a better 
understanding between Austria and the Slav stated, 
especially Russia and Serbia. They did not seriously 
consider separation from the monarchy, if only because 
there was no state in the vicinity on which they coidd 
; lean , or which they could Join, and they could not 
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regard the achievcincnt of complete independence and 
sovereignty as either possible or desirable without a 
radical change m the pobtical map of Europe — a 
change that could not be counted upon 

During the years immediatcl} preceding the war the 
relations of the Czechs to the Hamburg Empire became 
more and more atrained under the influence of internal 
developments— the growing tcndcnc> to yield to the 
German spirit of enpanaion— and of cjctemal events— 
the annexation of Bosnia and He^^egov^na in 1D08, 
and all the subsequent complications of that step — 
which preceded and led up to the war The war es- 
tranged the Ctechs from the empire eomplctelv Even 
at the moment, July 29, when Austna declared war on 
Serbia, nod subsoquentlj on France and Ru«sm, thus 
kindling that terrible conflagration of which she was 
herself to become the victim, there were probably 
few Ctcchs who were whole-heartedly on the side of 
Austria 

The duty laid upon the Czechs of fighting against 
two Slav states and nations to whom thej were drawm 
by sentiments of romantic brotherhood, and against 
France toward which the> bad alwaja entertained sen- 
timents of profound sympatbj, and where they had 
some of tfacir best friends— notable among (hem bcung 
Professor Denis, the author of the great work on Bohe- 
mian history— was a temblo infliction for all patnolic 
Czechs The well-known utterance of Bethmann- 
Hollwcg, the German Chancellor, to the effect tliat the 
war was a war between Germans and Slavs was not 
calculated to make this bitter duty the easier for them 
From tlie very outset it was, moreover, clear to the 
Czechs that & victoey for Austria-Hungary m albanee 
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with Germany would signify not merely the ' destruc- 
tion— perhaps forever — of their dream of ..the, : restdra- 
tion of the full pohtical independence of the lands, of. 
the Bohemian Crown but also a serious deteiioratioii 
in their existing political position. On the other hand, 
from the defeat of Austria-Hungary they were iustified; 
in expecting the fulfiUment of their political ^piratioh^ 
either within the framework of the Habsbiirg Empire 
or upon its ruins. : , 

The Czechs, therefore, could not enter into the Wr. 
either with enthusiasm or with a desire for the vietbry 
of the Austro-Hungarian arms with which they them- 
selves were equipped, and some of them soon declared 
their sentiments openly. Many of the Czech trdops 
went over to the enemies of the Habsburg Monarchy; 
voluntarily allowing themselves to be taken prison-/ 
ers. Several Czech politicians, in particular Professor; 
Masaryk and the yoimg university lecturer, Dr, Eduard 
Benes, proceeded abroad in the early months following, 
the outbreak of war in order there to initiate piibUcity 
and diplomatic struggle for the political hberation of 
their nation, even though this should involve the 
destruction of the Habsburg. Empire. Those, too, who 
remained at home gravitated more and more away 
from Austria. They were encouraged in their bpposi-i 
tibn to that coimtry not only by the tidings Which 
reached them of the activities of their compatriots who 
had gone over to the enemy but also by the hostile; 
attitude of the Vienna .government to everything 
Czech, by the cruel persecution of the Czech press , and 
;bf suspected persons — the arrest of the leaders .of the 
Ybung Czechs, Dr. Kramdf and Dr. Rasin, for high 
tireason in the spring of 1916,- by the^suppr^siompf. 
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the Cicch national traditioa m the eclioola and of 
everything that recalled the former independence of 
Bohemia — on the «x;casion of a revision of the common 
imperial coat-of-arms m October, 1015, an imperial 
rescript provided that tho title of “Austrian Lands" 
should be applied to the Cislcithanian temtones, while 
the Bohemian Crown and the royal title of Bohoima 
\ierc rcmoi'cd from the coat-of arms and its desenp- 
tion, by the introduction of German as the oiBeial 
language in purely Czech dislncta, and so on 
All this led to a complete inner estrangement of the 
overwhelming majority of the Czech nation from the 
Hab^burg Empire already dunng the early period of 
the Great War Neither the efforts of some few Cxcch 
politicians who could not believe that Austria would 
collapse and were eager to preserve for their nation 
the opportumty of go^ relations with the Eabsburg 
dynasty after the vsar, nor the introduction of a more 
moderate rdgune following the death of the old Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, whose successor was his young 
great-nephew Charles, could check this elemental trend 
In fact, the movement spread also among the Slovaks 
m Hungary We hav c seen that in spite of centuries- 
old separation from the Czechs, m spite of the language 
schism caused between the two branches of the Czecho- 
slovak nation by the introduction of a separate Slovak 
literary language m the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the consciousness of national unity with tho 
Czechs was never lost in Slovakia On tho contrary, 
it had vnsibly acquired new intensity just before the 
Great War This sentiment was espeaally marked 
among those Slovaks who, not satisS^ with study in 
the Magyar schools of Hungary or hav mg been expelled 
K 
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from them for political reasons, had studied in Bohemia, 
or elsewhere beyond the frontiers of Hungary. It was 
also strong among those who had made -theif homes 
overseas, especially in America where Slovak inuni^; 
grants to the number of more than half a million-lived 
in close contact with the numerous settlements of Czech > 
immigrants. Finally, the war itself gave an inipiilse to ; 
closer ties between Czechs and Slovaks both-6n\the 
battlefields and in the prisoners’ camps. Thus it' camiB . 
about that, in the Czechoslovak campaign abroad :.for, 
independence, Slovaks hke Stefdnlk and Osusky co6^- 
erated with Czechs like Masaryk and Benes, that, the; 
Slovaks contributed considerable numbers of recruits 
to the Czechoslovak legions, and that in the revolu- 
tionary movement of the Czechs at home several Slor 
Yaks took an active part. A natural rapprochemient, 
between Czechs and Slovaks who for centuries had 
been artificially separated from one another took place 
in those dark moments of fateful decision, and mani- 
fested itself outwardly in the fact that they began 
consistently to call themselves by the common desigha-; 
‘ tion of “Czechoslovaks.” - > / ; 

The spontaneous and unorganized manifestations of, 
Czechoslovak S 3 mipathies for the Allied enemies of 
Austria-Hungary, which had occurred both at;home 
and on the battlefields from the very beginning :of the 
war, soon gave way to systematic revolutionary, actiy- 
f ities in the Allied countries and at home. As early as' 
,1915 a Czech “Committee of Action” was, established ’ 
■ in the Entente countries, its members including, Prp- 
i .fessor Masaryk and Dr. BeneS in addition to other; 
Czechs who had gone abroad. Supported by the ,col- 
pmes of Czechs and Slovaks previously settled in; the 
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Allied countnes, tmd maintaiiung contact with a tcvo* 
lutionary organication nt home, known aa the “M^a” 
Society, tius Committee proclaimed to the whole world 
the revolt of (he Czechoslovak nation against Austna> 
Hungary At the beginning of 1016 the Committee 
was converted into a “National Council of the Bohe- 
mian Lands' — Conscil National des Pays Tcheques — 
with Pans as its headquarters In this National Coun- 
cil, Milan Stcfdnik, a SIo\ak who had lived m France 
pnor to the war and had devoted himself to the study 
of astronomy, occupied a prominent position alongside 
Masaryk and BeneS The mam aim of the National 
Council, which had branches m the various Allied 
countnes, ^as to win over the responsible pobtical 
authonties among the Alhes for the idea of complete 
independence of the Czechs and Slovaks by the cstab- 
hshinent of a Czechoslovak State entirely dissociated 
from the Habeburg Hatpin The accomplishment of 
this purpose was by no means easy for it mvolved the 
dismemberment of Austna-Hungary which enjoyed a 
comparatively large measure of sympathy m the Allied 
countries The Hababurg Empire was regarded there 
more or less as a victim of the seductions of German 
impenahsm, and its preservation was looked upon 
almost as a European necessity Hopes were also 
entertained that it would perhaps bo possible at a suit- 
able moment to detach it from Gcrman> and thus 
deal a vital blow at the strongest enem> of the Entente. 

Undeterred by these difficulties, the Czechs first set 
out to organize a fighting force of their own to fight 
Side b> side with the Allied armies against Austns- 
Hungary and her alhes The first effort, and the mist 
effective, was made m Bussia A volunteer coips, con- 
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sisting of Czechs and Slovalcs settled in Rubsiaj'jvas' 
formed, and its ranks subsequently recruited :froni, 
among the Czech and Slovak prisoners of war, of whoin 
there were soon large numbers. This corps; rendered' 
valuable military service to the Russian army. It was ^ 
not, however, till after the first Russian; revolution,* 
when the Czech detachments had distinguished them-; 
selves at the Battle of Zborow on July 2, 1917,; during 
the great Russian offensive, that in the autmim of-. 
1917 an independent Czechoslovak army corps under 
the command of its own officers and subordinated to 
the National Council at Paris was created. Toward 
the close of 1917 France, too, agreed to the fonnationr: 
of an independent Czechoslovak army, an example: 
which was followed in the spring of 1918 by Italy, 
where thousands of Czech prisoners were assembled.. 
Individual detachments of the Czechoslovak forcea 
soon distinguished themselves on the various battle 
fronts. In particular, the Czechoslovak legions in ' 
Russia, by virtue of their great and successful cam-: r, 
paign against the Soviets in Siberia in the summer of - 
1918, attracted the attention of the whole world. , ' • 

, Meanwhile the Czechs at home had abandoned their 
original passivity and adopted more determined tactics. 
The May Manifesto of Czech Writers of 1917, was the.; 
first of a series of Czech declarations of program, and;, 
these manifestoes became increasingly empha-tic./zUn-, 
der the effect of the writers’ manifesto a unanimous . 
declaration made by all the Czech deputies at the open- 
ing, of the Reichsrat on May 30, 1917, cphtaihed: a ; 
(demand for the reorganization of the Habsburg'empire . 
in the forin of a Federation composed of aut(inomous 
national states enjoying complete equality, . one' of 
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wlucli states was to compnsa the historical Lands ol 
the Bohemian Croi\n together with Slovakia Not 
ov«i the imperial amnesty declared on Julj 2, which 
liberated tho majont} of political prisoners, including 
Dr. Kram^ and Dr lUiin, whom a court martial had 
condemned to death for hi^ treason, held the Czechs 
bock from a courtc of increasing revolutionary activity 
On January 6, 1918, all tho Czech deputies o{ the 
lUichBrat and tho Dicta of tlie Lands issued the mem- 
orable "Twelfth Night" Declaration m which they em- 
phattcally declared that tho Czech nation was stnnng 
for a 8o\cn‘jgn state of its own "nithin the frontiers of 
its historical Lands and mcluding its Slo\ ak branch” , 
thej rejected ever> suggestion of the question of the 
Czechoslovak right of seU-detcnnination being solved 
within the framework of the Austrian or the Hungarian 
constitution, but the} did not as }et renounce the 
Habsburg dynasty or reject Uie possibility of creating 
a Federation of Austnan States Tliree months later — 
April 13, 1918 — rcpre6cntati\e3 of all classes of the 
Czech nation assembled at Prague to take a pubUc 
and ceremonial oa(!i to tho effect that they would 
never cease their struggle for independence till victory 
was theirs Tlie claim for a union of the Bohemian 
Lands with Slovakia m an mdependent state within 
the framework of the Habsburg Empire was gradually 
extended till it became an open demand for complete 
separation from that empire — a demand which was 
even put forward at the bepnning of October by several 
of the Czech deputies in the Vienna Reicbsrat From 
July, 1918, on a special National Committee composed 
of representativea of all the Czech political parties and 
of some Slovaks, and presided over by Dr Kramdf, 
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who had been amnestied the previous year, began to 
make preparations for the expected new political order. 
Political conditions in H\mgary did not allow similar 
manifestations of the national will and similar open 
preparations for an independent Czechoslovak State 
to be made on Slovak soil, but on the initiative of one 
of the foremost Slovak leaders, Dr. SrPbdr, a mani- 
festo was issued by the Social-Democratic workers of 
Slovakia on May 1, 1918, demanding th^ right of self- 
determination for the branch of the Czechoslovak 
nation living in Hungary. On the 30th of the same 
month, on the occasion of a visit paid by Professor 
Masaryk to Pittsburgh, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Czech and Slovak organizations issued a manif^to 
appToving oi ‘iJne nmon oi Ykie 'Sokiermau YjHirfe -wlSu 
Slovakia in an independent state — acc^^rding to this 
document it was to be a democratic republic in which 
Slovakia was to enjoy a certain measure of autonomy. 
After June, 1918, the indefatigable diplomatic efforts 
of the Czechoslovak National Council iu Paris began 
to bear fruit. In that month the French Government 
recognized the National Council as the supreme organ 
representing the interests of the Czechoslovak nation, 
and as the basis of the future Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. Similar declarations of recognitiou were issued 
by the British, American, Japanese and Italian Gov- 
ernments during August and September* Ou October 
14, Dr. Benes, in his capacity as secretary-general of 
the National Coimcil, notified the Allied Governments 
of the decision of the Council to appoiul; an Jnterim 
Czechoslovak Government — ^Maisaryk, Boue§, Stefdnfk 
— and betore the end of October this government had 
rec^ygd de jure recognition from all the Alhed powers. 
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At Washington on October 18 the independence of 
CzechosIovflJaa was proclaimed by Professor Maaao k 
in solemn form, and the main pnnciples enunciated 
on which the Constitution of the future democratic 
Ilepublic was to be based 

In these circumstances the last desperate efforts of 
the Vienna court to save the Austro-Hunganan Mon- 
archy were doomed to failure The Manifesto issued by 
the Emperor Charles on October 1C offering the nations 
of the Habsburg Empire a reconstruction of its Cislei- 
thanian terntoriea in the form of a federation of autono- 
mous national states was rejected in toh by the Czechs 
not only through the National Committee but also bj 
the mouth of their deputies in the Peichsrat When, 
on October 21, the answer of the President of the 
United States to the Austro-Hunganan offer of peace 
was published— an answer in which Wilson declared 
that the decision as to the future of the nations of 
Auatna-IIungary lay with those nations themaclice— 
the leading Czech deputies, with Dr KramAf, the 
chairman of the National Committee at their head, 
proceod«l, with tlie consent of the Emperor himself, 
to Geneva on October 24, to come to an understanding 
with Dr BeneS, already recognized os Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the provisional Czecho8lo\nk Gov- 
ernment, touching on the course now to be taken 

During their absence the mdependence of Czeclio- 
filovakia was suddenly proclaim^ at home on Octo- 
ber 28 The final impulse to this event came from the 
Note bj which Count Andrassy, the new Austro- 
Kunganan hlmister of Foreign Affairs, made known to 
the nations of Austna-Hungaiy the answer of President 
Wilson and intimated that the government would 
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axjcept the terms of that answer. The people of Pta^e 
saw in this an official recognition of the full political 
freedom of the Czechoslovak nation, and with, inex- 
pressible enthusiasm began to remove all trac^ , of 
Austrian rule and to celebrate the nation’s liberation. 
The National Council which, in the absence of Dr. 
midf, was presided over by the circumspect leader .of 
the Agrarian party, Antonfn Svehla, and the soul of 
which was the far-sighted and energetic Alois Raslnj 
was influenced by these popular manifestations, and 
without awaiting the return of its delegates, -from 
Geneva at once took over, as provisional govermneht, 
the conduct of pubhc affairs in the liberated- state. 
The army and the state officials submitted on the whole 
without resistance. The independent Czechoslovak 
State thus called into actual being was adhered to a 
couple of days later by Slovakia, the Slovak National 
Council at Turciansky Svat^ Martin, presided oyer By 
Matds Dula, an old Slovak patriot, issuing a procla- 
mation to this effect on October 30. The severahcuof 
. the two branches of the Czechoslovak nation from the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was thus accomplished j. and 
/the independent Czechoslovak state became a reality. 
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The Beginninga of Oie CecehoeloraJc Republic: 


THE firet great taak, tbe first and urgent need of the 
new state, wna to unify the wort accomplished in the 
struggle for independence abroad and at home, to pve 
the country a government which should be the exprea- 
eion of that unification, and should, at the same time, 
decide upon the form of constitutiou to be adopted^ 
As early as November 14, 1918, there root for this 
purpose the National Assembly, composed, like the 
National Committee, of representatives of all the Csech 
political parties and of the Slovaks. At its very first 
session the Assembly solemnly declared the Habsburg- 
Lorraine dynasty deprived of all rights to the Bohe- 
nuan Lands, proclaimed the Czechoslovak state as a 
Republic, and elected as its firet president Thomas G. 
Masaryk, who, however, did not return to his liberated 
country till December 21, 1918 Simultaneously the 
National Assembly chose the first government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Dr. Kramdf, the chairman of 
the National Committee, became Prime Minister, and 
the Cabinet also included two members of the interim 
goveniment in Pana—Dr. Benei as Minister of Foreign 
Affaire, General SteMnfk as Minister of War. Both of 
them, like Professor Masaryk, were abroad. BeneS did 
not return hoioe permanently until the conclusion of 
the negotiations for peace in Paris during which, in 
company with Dr, ^ani4f, be represented Czecho- 
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^pyaMEi; , ' ^tefdnlk; ; wHo liad spent the :close ;of , 1918 
with the Czechoslovak troops ;in Siberia,, met a; tragic 
end in May, 1919. The airplane in which he was 
returning to his native land crashed just as it' crossed' 
the'frontier into Slovakia. , , ; , .• 

; , T^ peace negotiations in Paris, which commenced in 
January, 1919, and the main results of which were the 
treaties of peaoe made between 27 Allied and 'asso- 
ciated powers — among them Czechoslovakia— on the 
oPe hand, and Germany (at Versailles on June 28, 1919) ;‘ 
Aiistria (at Saint-Germain en Laye on September 10; 
1919) and Hungary (at Trianon on Jime 4, 1920) 
Secured for Czechoslovakia not only general interna- 
tional recognition but also the delimitation of her 
frontiers. The Czechoslovak delegates had no easy 
task in this connection. The restorers of Czechoslovak- 
state independence, of course, took it from the outset: 
as certain that Czechoslovalda would consist of the 
entire historic territory of the Bohemian Crown ^ it 
existed finally imder the Habsburg Monarchy, that is, 
of Bohemia, Moravia and “Austrian'' Silesia, and that 
to this historic territory would be added .the Slpyak 
portion of Hungary. It never entered into the minds 
of serious Czechs to make an attempt to secure for 
Czechoslovakia such former Lands of the B.pheman 
Crown as had been lost in the seventeenth and eight 
eenth centuries — ^the two Lusatias and the ^eater part, 
of: Silesia. Ethnographical reasons made cprtain recti- 
fications of the frontier with Germany, desirable, .‘but 
all that was attained was that the Treatjf, of .Versailles 
detabhed from Germany the small area Pf..Sluclhsko 
(Glatz), 314 square kilometers in extent, with a popu^^^ 
lation of :45,6 oO, mostly Slavs, and incorporated it with 
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Czechoslovakia. Similarly, eihnographical apd histori- 
cal reasons as well aa considerations of commtmicaUons 
led to the incorporation of two email areas in Lower 
Austria with C 2 CcboslovBkja--lhe old Vitorazsko near 
GmOnd, and the district round Valtice ; altogether 211 
square kilometers with a population of eome 20,000, 
mostly Czcclioalovaka. 

Two attempts, however, were made to sever a con- 
siderable area from the three historical Lands of the 
Bohemian Crown. One, made by the GencDan popula- 
tion, was unsuccessful ; the other, made by the Poles, 
deprived Czechoslovakia of a part of the Tdifn terri- 
tory. The Germans, settled »n ilic Bohemian Lands 
for centuries, came forward, on the collapse of the old 
Auatria'Buiig&o’i the demand that on the bast$ 
of aeU-determicatioo they should bo incorporated ndth 
the new and purely German Austria Immediately 
following the proclamation of Czechoslovak independ- 
ence there was formed out of the districts in Bohemia, 
Moravia and SUeaa possessing a majority of German 
inhabitants four sm^l Lands — the two largest were 
known as “DeutschbOhroen’' and “Sudetenfand” re- 
spectively — which declared tbcmselvca autonomous 
provinces of the new Austrian Republic. Altogether 
these four Lands comprised about one-third of the 
total area of the three historical Lands of the Bohemian 
Crown, but geograpWcally they were cither absolutely 
disconnected or at least quite inadequately connected 
with one another, while tlrey were for the most part 
entirely eeparated from the Austrian Republic by Czech 
territories. Tliis geographically impossible “state, 
though it was claimed by the Austrian Republic os 
part and parcel of its territory, proved, as could have 
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been foreseen, incapable of continued existence. vjThe 
Ctechoslovak Government occupied those areas in; a 
brief space with insignificant forces, nowhere meeting 
with serious opposition from the inhabitants. After the 
iniddle of Decembel’, 1918, all the German districts of 
the Bohemian Lands were thus actually subject to the 
Prague Government. At the Peace Conference, Aus- 
tria claimed, it is 4rue, sovereignty over these areas, 
but the claim was rejected and their appurtenance to 
Czechoslovakia received international recognition with- 
out reservations of any kind. 

The district of Tesfn which the Poles claimed for 
themselves had been a permanent part of the old Bohe- 
mian State from the fourteenth century, and finally, 
with Opava and Kmov, had formed the ''Duchy of 
Silesia,” the sole relic of the great Silesia of which 
Bohemia had been deprived in the eighteenth century. 
The majority of the inhabitants were Poles, or at least 
a mixture of Polish and Czech blood, while the rest 
consisted of Czechs and Germans. The Poles wished 
to incorporate Tesfn with their new state, while the 
Czechs on historical and economic grounds insisted that 
it belonged of right to the Czechoslovak State. Vain 
efforts were made even dirring the war to arrive -at 
agreement, and as soon as Austria-Hungary collapsed 
the Poles, at the beginning of December, occupied 
almost the whole of Te^. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, unable to admit the state of affairs created by 
this action, took military steps and recovered a part 
of TeSfn. At this stage the Peace Conference inter- 
vened and, fixing a line of demarcation betwten the 
two states, reserved to itself the right of making a 
-definitive decision touching TeSfn. Fresh negotiations 
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between Poles nnd Czechs bswng Jailed, the Peace 
Conference decided that a plebi'^cilc should take place 
Before this dccj«ion was put into effect, the tno parties 
agreed to have the dispute settled by arbitration Tlus 
was done in July, 1020 The eastern part of T55fn was 
awarded to Poland, the western part with an impor- 
tant section of the Bohumfn-KoSice railway connect- 
ing the Lands of the Dobemian Crown with Slovakia 
and comprising a considerable area of the T^Sfn coal 
field remained in the possession of the Czechoslovak 
Republic 

A diflicult task was the determinadOD of the state 
frontiers w the Slovak portion of the Czcchoslo\ak 
Republic, for the Slovak distncU of old Hungary had 
never formed a united Land or indeed a single admin- 
istrative area, but had been (iplit up among several 
Hungarian counties Slovakia thus did not possess 
prccLse historical frontiers and on account of the 
extonsi>x racial promiscuity the ethnographical bound- 
aries were nowhere adequately distinct hloreovcr, the 
entire administration of the Slovak distnets was in the 
hands of those dc\oted to Hungary and hostile to 
the Slovaks and to the Czechoslovak Republic Thus, 
when the political leaders of the Slov^ proclaimed 
the union of Slovakia with the Republic, the Prague 
Government had to enter upon a struggle with the 
Hunganan Government for the actual power m Slo- 
%akia. It was not until December, 1918, when the 
Allies fiaed a demarcation bne in Slovakia between 
Czechoslovakia and the new Hungary, and ordered the 
Hunganans to evacuate Slovakia, that the Slovak dis- 
tnets could be successively rwcupied by the Czecho- 
fiiovak autbontiea and Czechoslovak troops Before the 
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Peace Conference had definitively settled the frontiers 
of Slovakia, the Hungarians made one - more^ bold 
attempt to regain possession of the country . by force; 
Under the Communist rdgime of Bela Kun a Red army 
invaded Slovalda in May, 1919, garrisoned as it was 
by inadequate Czechoslovak forces, and seized Ikrge 
areas of Slovak territory. By order of the AUies, How- 
ever, the Hungarians were soon compelled to stop their 
attack and to evacuate Slovakia. Immediately after- 
wards the Peace Conference fixed the definitive froii-' 
tiers of Slovalda which differed but slightly from the 
demarcation line of December, 1918, and they were 
confirmed by the Treaty of Trianon. On the . north 
against Poland, Slovakia preserved, on the whole,, the 
historical frontiers of Old Hungary. There, too, the 
Poles claimed a portion of the frontier area inhabited 
by a population speaking Polish, and at the tiihe;they 
obtained the eastern part of Tesin they succeeded in 
securing also small sectors of the two Slovak coiihties 
,,pf Orava and Spis with a number of Polish villages. ; > 
' In addition to Slovakia there was taken from Old 
Hungary and attached to the Czechoslovak Republic 
; the, Ruthenian territory lying to the east of Slovalda 
and now known as Carpathian Ruthenia. The inapulse 
to this step came from the Ruthenians who had . emi- 
grated to America before the war from this area wMcH 
Rad been so criminally neglected by the Hungarian 
/Government. Before the end of the war they had ,wdh 
• President Wilson over to the plan of* attaching the 
Ruthenian territories in Hungary to .the^ Czechpslovi^ 
Republic as an autonomous area. .This project w^ 
also favorably received among the .Ruthenians at homPi 
. and .was put into effect in the.spnng pf 19i9,when thd 
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major part of Carpatimta Ruthema tras occupied by 
Czechoslovak troops The adhesion of this temtory to 
the CzechoslQvak Republic was further ratified by the 
Peace Conference Its special position within the 
framcivork of the Czechoslovak State is assured by a 
Convention of September 10, 1910, under the terms of 
which Czechoslovakia undertook to give Carpathian 
Ruthema the widest possible measure of autonomy 
compatible with the mtegnty of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. In view of the immensely complicated nature 
of conditions prevailing m this most easterly portion 
of Czcchoslov akia —the cultural and pobtic^ neglect 
of the Slav population, the dwpme.s between tho Rus- 
sian Orthodox and the Rutheman or Ukroiman, Uniate 
parties, etc the fulfillment of this undertabng can 
only be a gradual process 

On the entire territory of Czechoslovakia as thus 
fixed wilhm definitive frontiers and possessing a total 
area of 140,408 square kilometers (Bohemia 62,06-1 
sq km , Moravia 22,315 sq km , &Icsia with HIu 
5fnsko 4,452 sq km SIov akia 48,033 sq km , Car- 
pathian Ruthema 12,544 sq km ) the population, 
according to the census of 1921, was 13,612,000, and 
according to that of 1930 it was 14,732,644 According 
to nationality there were rcgutcred in 1930 Ctecho-'. 
Slovaks 9,688,943, or 66 92 per cent of the whole , Ger- 
mans 3,231,718, or 22 32 per cent , Mag> ars 092,121, or 
4 78 per cent , Rulhemans 549 W3, or 3 79 per cent , 
Jews 186,474, or 1 29 percent, Poles 81,741, or 0 56 per 
cent , other nationalities 49,4(W, and foreigners 250,031, 
of whom 94,437 were Germans Thus the Czechoslovak 
Republic contains, m addition to the Czcchodovaks, a 
relatively laigo number of inhabitants of other nation- 
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alities. Inclusive of the population of Ck^athia^.; 
Ruthenia, which has now, of course, a special . position 
within the Republic and in time will enjoy a still iarget ; 
degree of autonomy, 66,92 per cent of the inhabitants , 
are Czechoslovaks, and 33.08 per cent othernationalities. 
On the other hand, a fairly large number of Czechs aud 
Slovaks remained in the new Austria and in Hungary. : 
In the Austrian Republic, and particularly at yiehha^ 
from which city some tens, indeed, hundreds of ;thou> 
sands of Czechoslovaks migrated to Czechoslovakia 
after the establishment of the Republic, there still live 
about 100,000 Czechs and Slovaks. In post-war Hun- 
gary the official census of 1920 showed 141,000 Slovaks, 
domiciled in the coimtry, and there are 'also small : 
Slovak settlements in Jugoslavia and Rumania, Czech, 
colonies in Poland (Volhynia) and in Russia. Of th6 
immense nmnber of Czechs and Slovaks who emigrated’ 
to the United States of America before the war aiid’ 
settled there permanently, many still preserve a ■ con': 
sciousness of their origin and a lively sense .of theh:' 
racial adherence to the Czechoslovak nation. Alto- 
gether the number of Czechoslovaks hving beyond the ,' 
frontiers of the Czechoslovak Republic is estimated at 
’2,000,000, and of these 1,382,079 are -settled in the 
.United States. . , \ / . 

,To insure the yoimg Republic in the form confirmed ) 
by the . Peace Treaties against all outward danger w^ .; 
the firstt task facing those responsible for the foreign . 
'policy of '\the Czechoslovak Republic. Such a danger 1 
existed aboVe all in the open endeavors of the hlagyars:: 
to^recoyer tte former Hungarian territories which had 
been ' incorporated in Czechoslovakia. Against this ■ 
danger, accentuated as it' was by the attempts of the 
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cx-Xmpcror Charles to regain the Hungarian throne m 
March and October, Id21, Crecho8lo\ akia sought sup- 
port among the states whose interests were similar to 
her own Thus there was effected an agreement for a 
defensive alhance first between Ceechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, in August, 1920, and later between Czecho- 
slovakia and Humama, in Apnl, 1021 , m this way 
ivas established the permanent alliance among those 
three states known as the Little Entente Besides com- 
mon defense against attempts to o\ertbrow the new 
political order m Central Europe the Little Entente 
made it its task to work for the pacification and con- 
solidation of the new Centra) Europe by means of 
peaceful coCpcration among all the states of that area 
m the economic cultural and political spheres At the 
same time the Little Entente strove to maintain fnend 
ship with the main Alhcd powers and found a reliable 
pillar of support m France, a country which had no 
less interest than the Little Entente itself in preserving 
the status established by the Peace Treaties From 
the cuteefc, however, Crcchoslov akia aimed and with 
succc&s, at a good understanding not onl} with Poland, 
with which countrj all conflicts touching frontiers were 
settled 10 a peaceful manner but also with Austna 
and Germanj The relations with Austna after the 
early bitterness and difficulties had been overcome, 
ooh'cd m fnendly fashion, especially when Czecho- 
elovakia, m 1022, gave Austna effective aid in her 
then financial crisis The relations of Czechoslovakia 
with Germany, which were marked from the bcgmnmg 
by absolute correctne<« on both sides and wore nev cr 
marred by senous conflicts were further improved by 
a favorable turn m the relations between German> 
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and France as reflected in the Lockmo^^^^ 

1925. 


The calm and practical solution of numerous, -and 
often difficult, questions which naturally brigmated m 
the direct propinquity of Czechoslovakia to Germany 
and the Austrian Eepublic and in their unusually brisk 
and extensive commercial, transport and economic rela- 
tions has equally contributed to the strengthening of 
good neighborly relations between Czechosloya,laa: and 
those two states. Nor has the failure of the attempt to 
create a customs union between Germany and Austna 
permanently marred those good relations. ■ 

From the very outset Czechoslovakia devoted herself 
with exemplary energy to the task of overcoming the 
nurherous and extensive internal difficulties which natu- 
rally originated from the new conditions. In addition 
to the generally unfavorable consequences of the World 
War — moral and social upheaval, economic uhijoyer- 
ishment, the duty of the states to make good the Ib^es 
suffered by their populations in health and property, 
provision for the dependents of those who had fallen 
.'in the war, etc. — there were the serious problems which 
arose precisely from radical changes in the political 
conditions, from the collapse of the former homogen^’ 
^qiis state and economic entity. WTiereas in; Austria 
and Hungary there existed large numbers of ; officials 
arid army officers who had previously been employed 
bri the territories of former Austria-Hungary, .and for 
whom there was now no occupation, Czechoslovakia, 
on. 'the other hand, suffered from a shortage fn .&is, 
respect. At. the outset, until the various imits of -the 
Czechoslovak’ armies abroad . could return home, she 
was practically without an army; she lacked, I.espe^ 
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daily for the territories taken over from Hungary, a 
peraonnel of reliable officiak aequainted with conditions 
there, and she was obliged to build up her central 
departments of stale from the very foundations. In 
doing 80 she could rely only in some departments on 
the staff taken over with the former Austro-Hungarian 
ofljces of state, while in other departments, especially 
in the diplomatic eerviec, there existed practically no 
personnel whatsoever of Ciecho"lovak nationality. A 
huge task likewise awaited Czechoslovakia in Slovakia 
and Carpathian Uuthenia where it was necessary to 
establish a network of elementarj', secondary and tech- 
nical Bchoola with Slovak, Ruthcnian (or Russian) and 
German as the medium of instruction, only Magyar 
Bchoola, with insignificant c.xccptions, having previously 
existed there. This task was accomplished with great 
success, for during the first few years of the existence 
of the Czechoslovak Rcprublic there were established 
two new universities, one for Moravia at Brno (Brilnn) 
and the other for Slovakia at Bratislava, and a number 
of technical colleges: the College of Commerce at 
Prague, the College of Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Veterinary College at Brno. At the same time a 
number of new scientific research institutions were 
founded, among them the Masarj-k Academy of Work, 
the Slav Institute and the Oriental Institute which, of 
cotuse, could fully develop their activities only after 
the lapse of some little time. 

EdfHculties of a p^ticuUrly weighty nature arose in 
the economic sphere from the dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary. A necessary consequence of that dissolution 
was the end of the customs and monetary unity among 
the individual portions of the former monarchy. The 
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independent states wliich had arisen bn the -^ 
the Old Empire at once began to restrict the free com- 
mercial relations which had hitherto existed - among 
them by export and import prohibitions and dutii^. 
Each of these states became an independent customs 
area, each endeavored to check to the utmost the 
hitherto free import trade from the others, and at, IK© 
same time to become as economically independent; of 
them as was possible by intensifying and expanding 
its own domestic production. Czechoslovakia gradu- 
ally adjusted her commercial relations with these 
states by means of regular commercial treaties,, ahd it 
was also necessary to negotiate similar treaties with 
other states, especially the neighboring countries. The 
first step toward dissolving the joint currency hitherto 
existing for the whole territory of Austria-Himga^ 
was taken by Czechoslovakia, She was driven to; this 
step by the fact that Austria and Hungary continued, 
to their own disadvantage, to print paper money and 
thus conduct a policy of inflation. When Czechoslb- 
.yakia failed in her efforts to check that process, she 
proceeded in March, 1919, to “stamp” all the notes 
;pf the Austro-Hungarian Bank found within her teni- 
tbries and to exclude all unstamped notes from circu- 
. latibn. Thus was created an independent Czechoslovak 
"currency which from then on developed independently 
from the Austrian and Himgarian currencies, V^he 
•rigorous financial policy, the foundations of. which 
were laid by the first Czechoslovak Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Alois Rasfn, was thus successful in protecting the 
country’s currency from the almost complete debi^le 
. suffered by the, Austrian and Hungarian cmienpies; 
Even the Czechoslovak crown, in the autumn of 1921 
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during the period of mobilization against the attempt 
of the Emperor Charles to return to Hungary, depre- 
ciated to almost one-twentieth of ita original v^ue, 
but by 1923 it had become stabilized, and since then 
it haa mmntained a value of sli^tly over one-sixth of 
that of the old Austn>*Huiipirian crown. It was not 
until early in 1D34 that the development of world 
currency conditions, particularly the sharp depreciation 
of the American dollar and the English pound sterling, 
compelled the Czechoslovak finance authorities to lower 
the value of the Czechoslovak crown by 16 5 per cent, 
A step accomplished quite smoothly and without the 
Bllghtcst unfavorable reaction upon the state finances 
or the country's economy generally. Thanks to a 
strictly conducted financial policy Czechoslovakia 
was thus spared a complete devaluation of wealth 
invested in moneys and government bonds, a cruel im- 
poverishment of the imddlo classes, convulsions in 
property ownership, and altt^other all such grievous 
blows as currency infisUon inflicted not only upon 
Austria and Hungary but also upon other countries, 
notably Gennany. Czechoslovakia thus succeeded by 
her own eltorts and without outside assistance in put- 
ting her finances in order, and creating a sound basis 
for the healthy development of her economic life. 
Even Czechoslovakia could not, of course, escape 
the unfavorable effects of the world economic crisis 
which during the past few years has succeeded the 
former state of general econonuc prosperity. Signs of 
this crisis began to manifest themseh’ea with increased 
emphasis in the year 1930 in the fonn of restricted 
prt^uction, a sharp decline in formgn trade, an unfa- 
vorable trfde balance, growing unemployment, and big 
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deficits in the working of the state railways, ' etc. 
Nevertheless, throughout this difiicult period radical 
economies in public expenditure and a strict financial 
policy have enabled the stability of the Czechoslovak 
currency to be maintained, and have saved the country 
from the economic collapse to which several other 
states have fallen victim. Indications have increased 
of late that the worst of the crisis is over, and that the 
essential conditions for a gradual betterment of the 
financial and economic situation of Czechoslovakia are 
beginning to be created. , - ^ 

The National Assembly, the first act of which had 
been the deposition of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty 
and the proclamation of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
gave the new Republic its definitive Constitution, 
which was finally passed on Pebruary 29, 1920. This 
Constitution, based on the principle that the jSpie 
source of power in the state is the people, bestowed all 
legislative power upon a National Assembly consisting 
of a Chamber of Deputies of 300 members and a Senafe 
of 150 members. Deputies and senators are elected on 
the principle of proportional representation, the fran- 
chise is universal and equal, and the ballot secret and 
direct. Voting takes place by means of “bound” lists of 
candidates. The right to vote at elections fbr Vthe 
Chamber of Deputies is enjoyed by all citizens,; male 
and female, who have attained the age of 21 yeare^ 
For elections to the Senate this age limit is 26. ^ The 
■ ' National Assembly — ^the Chamber of Deputies , and 
- Senate in joint session — elects the President of the 
Rejpublic, whose powers are considerable, for a terin of 
seven years. The President has in particular the right 
. :of nominating and dismissing the government. i ' 
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Professor T. G Mssaok, vho in the epnng of 1034 
was elected, as the only candidate, for a fourth term of 
ofRco by ft great majonty of Parliament, has been 
President from the outset Nor has the go\cnjment 
changed too often The first Cabinet, that of Dr Kra- 
mdf, was succeeded in 1919 by a &cial Democratic 
Government under M Tusar, which in turn ga\Tj way 
a year later to a Cabinet of ofllcials As early as the 
autumn of 1921, however, another Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment was in office with Dr BenoS, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as Premier In the autumn of 1922, 
a government came into power based on a coabUon of 
five Czcchosloiak parlies the Premier being the ell- 
known Agrarian politician, M Antonin SvebJa Even 
after the parliamentary elections of 1925 M Svehla 
retained the office of Prune Minister and Ins Cabinet 
underwent but bute change In the spring of 1920 ho 
resigned because of ill health, and bis Cabinet was 
replaced by one composed of officials, but in October 
of the eame year he fonned a new government based 
on a co^ition. of bourgeois parties including Germans 
as well as Czechs A grave ilbiess compelled Stelila 
after a tune to retire once again, and finally m 1933 
this prov’cd fatal The prcmicrehjp, however, has since 
then been unbrokeoly in (be hands of a member of hts 
party The general composition of the parliamentary 
majority to which the Creehoslot'ak Government looG 
for support has changed little smcc 192G Its nucleus 
13 the leading and numcncally strongest parties — 
the Agrarian (Republican), the Czechc^oiak Socnl- 
Democralie, the Crcchoslovali. Socialist (Bencs), the 
Popular (Catholic) parties and the German Agranon 
parly who were first accompamed by the German 
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Christian Socialists, and later by the German Social 
Democrats. r:. 

The old Diets of the Bohemian Lands arid theii 
considerable powers of autonomy as they used to exist 
— Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia, of course, neyei 
had such bodies — ^were not restored by the Constitu- 
tion. By an enactment passed in 1920 the Lands were 
entirely abohshed and their place taken, by “zupy’’ 
(counties) formed without regard to the boimdaries ql 
the old Lands, and equipped with only limited powere 
of self-government. This county administrative system 
was, however, put into eifeet only in Slovakia in 1923, 
and in 1928 was in its turn abolished to be replaced, 
\mder a law passed in 1927, by the institution of Lands 
or Provinces : Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia, Slovakia and 
Carpathian Ruthenia. The representative bodies oi 
these Lands, composed of a majority of elected mem- 
bers and of a minority nominated by the government, 
are but a mere shadow of the ancient Diets of the 
Lands. The proceedings of these bodies are directed 
by “Land Presidents” who have extensive powers; 
They are state oflScials who are at the head of the 
ofiices of the Lands, and who deal with some matters 
in conjunction with the Committees of the Lands 
elected by the representative bodies of those ian^s 
from among their own members. ; ' '/ 

Next to the Constitution the most important legis- 
lative work of the National Assembly was the far? 
reaching measure of Land Reform passed in 1919. ' The 
impulse to this reform came from the highly unfavor- 
able distribution of the ownership of land throughout 
' the, entire territory of Czechoslovakia, especially in 
Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia. - On the one handj 
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there were numerous tiny holdings and masses of coun- 
try people hungering for land , while, on the other band, 
there existed vast entailed estates m the hands of some 
few families, roost of them alien u race and political 
eentiroent to the people among whom they liv^ This 
state of affairs, largely brought about by the unhappy 
historical development m theso Lands and injurious 
from an economic, social and national standpoint, 
contained (he germs of a senous menace to social peace, 
and certainly cned out for the radical alterations that 
were passed by tho National Assembly in 1919 and 
put into effect mth unexpected celerity This land 
reform measure abolwhed the ono-lime entailed estates, 
and nhile lea\nng an adequate number of smallish 
landed estates, transferred a great extent of the culti- 
vated soil of the country to small farmers, while im- 
mense areas of forest have come into the possession of 
the state and of various public bodies 
In the sphere of social legislation the outstanding 
accomplishment of the Czechoslovak Government has 
been tho passing of the Sickness Invalidity and Old- 
Age Pensions Acts of 192-i and 1925 
Right at the outset of its career Czechoslovakia was 
called upon to deaf with two urgent mattere rehgion 
and nationality The religious problem assumed a par- 
ticularly sharp form as the result of a mo\ement t\hich, 
following the attainment of political independence, 
affected the Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia Mem- 
ories of tlie Hussite past, the conviction that Habsburg 
Vienna in its hostihty to the Czech nation had had an 
ally in papal Rome, and the religious Indifference of 
the masses who had been brought up in hbemUst and 
social doctrines, gave nourtsbmcnl to this movement- 
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Its fruits were a mass secession from the Catholic 
Church which in this manner lost about one-fifth of 
all its Czech adherents in the Republic. Most of the 
seceders — about 800,000 in number — ^joined the newly 
founded independent Czechoslovak Church, about 
150,000 passed over to Protestantism, while the remain- 
ing 600,000 remained unattached to any religious body. 
All this did not, of course, pass off without friction and 
skirmishes with those who remained faithful to the 
Catholic Church. These events, coupled with the vari- 
ous measures taken by the government limiting the 
former powerful influence of the Church of Rome in 
the sphere of education and in public affairs generally, 
proved a serious obstacle to friendly relations between 
the Czechoslovak Republic and the Holy See. Normal 
diplomatic relations were nevertheless initiated as , 
early as 1920 by the institution of a Czechoslovak 
Legation at the Vatican. From the friction which 
arose between the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Pope there developed in time a tension that culmi- 
nated, following the dispute in July, 1925, touching 
the commemoration of the anniversary of the death of 
Huss as a state holiday, in an almost complete breach 
of diplomatic relations. The dispute concerning Huss 
Day was not settled until the end of 1927, when the 
Vatican abandoned opposition to it, and a fundamental 
agreement arrived at touching the most important 
questions of church policy, modm vivendi, so that by 
the beginning of 1928 diplomatic relations between 
Czechoslovakia and the Vatican were renewed. 

The modus vivendi laid down rules for the nomination 
of Czechoslovak bishops in the spirit of the ecclesias- 
tical law ; the bishops are nominated by the Holy See, 
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but the govermnent has a n^t of veto for senous 
political reasons, and it eeltlcd tho manner and the 
principles of a new demarcation of the boundaries of 
the Czechoslovak dioceses — a step made necessarj by 
the changed political conditions Under the terms of 
the modus ntwdi the boundaries of all the Czecho 
Blo\ak dioceses are to coincide in such manner with 
the state frontiers that no port of Czoclioslovak tern- 
tory 18 to pertain to a foreign diocese, nhilc, on the 
other band, no portion of a Czechoslovak dioceso is to 
include any temtory belonging to a foreign state This 
pro%'ision affects in particular Slovakia, which m this 
way will be wholly freed from the ecclKaastical ^uns- 
diction of bishops whose sees are m Hungary A 
special article of the modus Pitwdi provides that 
orders and congregations whose homes are m Czecho 
Slovakia shall not be subject to superiors bc>ond the 
frontiers While this principle was earned out on tho 
whole without difficulty, the new demsrcatioa of 
diocesca and the readjustment of their endowments, 
touching which the modus nrend; envisaged an agree- 
ment between the Crechoslo\ak Go\cminent and the 
Vatican, entailed long ood troublceome negotiations 
It was necessary to draw up a detailed plan of the new 
demarcation of ecclesiastical dioceses m Sloakia that 
■aould simultaneously meet the needs of the church 
and the interests of the state It was necessary to deal 
with the claim made by scicral Hungarian ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies to iwrtiODs of church propert) in Slovakia, 
to arrive at an agreement in principle upon the execu- 
tion of the land reform scheme on the estates of the 
newly demarcated dioceses, to draft a scheme of dis- 
tribution of the areas whiA remained over after tho 
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carr 3 diig out of the land reform among the individual 
dioceses. Similar work had to be imdertaken in respect 
of the dioceses of Breslau, Germany, a considerable por- 
tion of the jurisdiction and almost the entire domains 
of which extended deep into the territories of Czecho- 
slovakia. All these labors have now been accomplished, 
and as the demarcation and endowment scheme evolved 
by the Czechoslovak Government has been drawn up 
not only with great conscientiousness and a sense for 
realities but also with a scrupulous regard for both 
the interests of the state and the interests of the church 
there is every hope that complete agreement with the 
Vatican will be achieved for its execution without 
serious difficulty or lengthy negotiations. The Czecho- 
slovak Government is in process of negotiation with 
the Vatican touching the details of the new bound- 
aries of the dioceses, and a new adjustment of their 
endowments, and these negotiations are so far advanced 
that this great and politically significant work is likely 
to be brought to a close in the near future. 

Important changes occurred after the establishment 
. of the Czechoslovak Republic in the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of the Protestants within its territory. The 
Protestants of Czech nationality broke away as early ' 
.as December, 1918, from the uniform chmch which, 
during the Habsburg regime, had comprised the Prot- 
estants of the Augsburg and Helvetian confessions 
irrespective of race. Proclaiming their adherence to 
the traditions of the Hussites and the Unity of Brethren 
of old, to the Bohemian Confession of 1576 and the 
Ijetter of Majesty of 1609, they adopted the title of 
the “Protestant Church of Czech Brethren, and their 
membership is now about 300,000. A German Protes- 
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tont Church was established in like manner m Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia in October, 1D19 In Slovakia and 
Carpathian Ruthema where, under the Hungarian 
regime, the Protestants of both the Augabui^ and 
Helvetian confessions had had their own mdependent 
church organizations — the Protestants of the Helve- 
tian Coi^ession were mostly Magyars, those of the 
Augsburg Confession mostly of German and Slovak 
nalionahty— there was estabhshed an independent 
Protestant Church of the Augsburg Confession early 
m 1019, whereas it was only recently that the Church 
of the Helvetian Confession m Slovakia became inde- 
pendent of the church authonlies m Budapest 
The political upheaval of the year 1018 also aroused 
no amall movement among the adherents of the Ortho- 
dox Church m Czechoslovakia Though there were 
but a few adherents of Orthodoxy m the "historical 
Lands" of the Republic, that is in Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia, there was at once created at Prague in 
1910 an Orthodox ComroumtyRhich was subordinated 
to the Patriarchate of Constantinople and which en- 
deavored to win over tfao adherents of Orthodoxy in 
Carpathian Ruthema — about 70,000 m number — to 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of Constantinople In 
January, 1924, however, cloeo collaboration between 
the Orthodox Church m CzecboslovTiLia and the Ortho- 
dox Church of Serbia was agreed upon at the Congress 
of the Little Entente, and the Czechoslovak adherents 
of Orthodoxy subsequently placed themselves wholly 
under Serbian jurisdiction To it also subtmttcd a 
group of former adherents of the Czechoslovak Church, 
who, following the lead of one of their bishops, joined 
the Orthodox Church Altogether the Orthodox 
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Church has a membership of 145,000 in CzechoslovaMa, 
112,000 of them being accounted for by Carpathian 
Euthenia. 

The importance of the nationality question for 
Czechoslovakia bases not merely on the numerical but 
also — and this especially — on the political and eco- 
nomic strength of the two largest minority groups: 
the Germans in the old Lands of the Bohemian Crown, 
and the Magyars in Slovakia and Carpathian Euthenia. 
In particular, the 3,231,718 German subjects of the 
Czechoslovak State, thoroughly conscious of their 
national interests, politically mature and unusually 
strong in the economic sphere, hold there a position 
which differs considerably from the usual position of 
national minorities in other countries. Their negative 
attitude toward the Czechoslovak State in its early 
stages when, as we have seen, they strove for incor- 
poration in the new Austria, was calculated to provoke 
serious doubts as to the future of Czechoslovakia. 
But the force of actual circumstances resulting from 
natural and historical development, coupled with the 
political acumen of those who directed the affairs of 
the Czechoslovak State as well as of the leading Ger- 
man politicians in Czechoslovakia, soon produced a 
favorable change. Abandoning their former negative 
policy, the Germans in Czechoslovakia gradually 
adopted one of active participation in the administra- 
tion of the state, and passed on to friendly cooperar 
tion with the Czechoslovaks. The fact that since 
autumn, 1926, the Germans have been represented by 
two members of their race in the Czechoslovak Cabinet 
— and that, too, despite changes in the composition of 
the government and parliamentary majority on which 
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tbe Cabinet has depended — w a proof that the relation 
of the Germans of Czechosloxaba to their state and 
to the Czechoslovaks la m process of happy dc\elop- 
roent. This de\ clopmcnt has been eficctn ely strength- 
ened by tbe policy of the Hiller rdgirae in Germany 
which has taught (he Germans in Czechoslovakia to 
place full value upon the benefits of the genuinely demo- 
cratic Q’stem of government obtaining in the llcpubhc 
Among tho Magyars, who, of course, do not find it 
easy to forget the fact that they were but recently 
lor^ of Slovakia an understanding for the advantages 
of the democratic and progressive Bjstem of govern' 
mcnl introduced by Czechoslovakia ls slowly grow mg, 
and with it esteem for the Czcchoslov ak btote and tbe 
nation that e8iablj‘*hed and ls nibng it Tims among 
the Magjaw, too, a process of convertion from an 
ab«olute negation of the new order to active participa- 
tion m the public affairs of the state w tatang place — 
of R state which can be, and is desirous of being, a 
friendly home for them 

From neither nationahty problems nor religioas ques- 
tions has the Crechoslovok Repubbe any senous men- 
ace to fear Its social and econonuc conditions rest on 
solid foundations, and as it hos succeeded m convinc- 
ing the responsible factors m international pobtics 
both of Its internal stability and of its significance foe 
tbe peaceful development of Central Europe — indeed, 
of Europe generally — tho Ctechoslov ak Republic may, 
even at a period of crisis, economic, social and political, 
look forward with tranquilhty and hope tovvartl a 
future that, with God’s blessing, will be both happy 
and glonous 
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Czechoslovakians Place in Europe 


TO ASSURE, in the face of all external menace, the 
existence of the young Republic in the form guaran- 
teed it by the Peace Treaties was the main task of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy, which from the outset 
has been conducted by Dr. Eduard Benes as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Among such dangers there was in 
particular the overt endeavors of the Hungarians to 
recover the territories which had been severed from 
pre-war Hungary and incorporated in Czechoslovakia. 
Against this menace which had been intensified by the 
ex-Emperor Charles’ attempts to recover the Hunga- 
rian throne, in March and October, 1921, Czechoslo- 
vakia sought support from countries which had interests 
analogous to her own. Thus there came about the 
conclusion of a defensive alliance first between Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, in August, 1920, and then 
between Czechoslovakia and Rumania, in April, 1921, 
and thus the inception of a permanent alliance among 
these three states which has come to be known as the 
Little Entente. 

The treaties among the states of the Little Entente, 
concluded originally for a term of two years, have 
been several times renewed — on the last occasion in 
February, 1933, and for an indefinite period. Simulta- 
neously there was signed a new Organization Pact of 
’ the Little Entente. This Pact, which set up a Stand- 
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ing Council of the Little Entente composed of the 
Foreign Mimstera of the three countries, a permanent 
secretariat and aa Economic Council, was merely the 
organic consummation of the actual development of 
the lattlc Entente which had preceded iL Henceforth 
the three lattlo Entente states act as a single body 
This 13 guaranteed by a special article of the Pact 
which prondca that every pohtical agreement made 
by each of the three states of the LittleEntente, every 
unilateral act capable of altcnog the political situation 
of one of these states as against third parties as well 
as every commercial treaty of agreement capable of 
having acnous pohtical effects now requires the unam-* 
mous consent of the Standing Council The new organ- 
laation of tbo Little Entente has made so change cither 
In the fundamental idea on which that alliance is based 
or tn its mission The consciousness of a need to be 
insured against a surprise on the part of a Hungary 
dissatisfied with the new order of things was the mam 
cause of the formation of the Little Entente, and 
defense agamst all efforts to bnng about such a change 
m the existing order in Europe as would impinge upon 
the unity, mtegnty and possibly even the lery exist- 
ence of the three states continues to bo its most urgent 
task 

From Its inception however, the Little Entente saw 
its task not only in assuring the safety and Iranquilhty 
of the three states comp(»iDg it, but contributed al^ 
to the pscificatiOQ and consolidation of European con- 
ditions generally With increasing efforts to check the 
unfavorable consequences of the break up of great 
economic areas in Central Europe, the Little Entente 
systematically endeavors to bring about closer eco« 
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nomic cooperation among the three component states 
inter se, and between them and their neighbors. The 
Little Entente has also from the very outset endeav- 
ored, by means of a suitable adjustment of its relations 
to the blocks of great European powers, to prepare the 
ground for collaboration among all the countries of 
Europe. 

In addition to the alliance with the states of the 
Little Entente, friendship and trusty cooperation with 
France had been one of the fundamental elements of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. The sohd foundation 
of this cooperation is to be seen not only in the grati- 
. tude of the Czechoslovak nation for all the help received 
from France in its fight for independence and subse- 
quent struggles, and in the sincere sympathies shown 
to it by the French — s 3 Tnpathies strengthened by the 
fidelity of both to the great ideals of liberty and human- 
ity — but also, and this above all, in the joint convic- 
tion of the two peoples that it is in the interests not 
merely of both countries but also of all Europe that 
the new order of things established after the war shall 
be substantially preserved, and that it shall not be 
overthrown by attempts at a return to the old pre-war 
conditions which are incompatible with the conception 
of the equality of right of all nations to a free exist- 
ence. A visible expression of this relationship to 
France is the treaty of alliance and friendship, con- 
cluded in January, 1924, in which both countries under- 
take to agree upon questions of importance for their 
security and for the maintenance of the order of things 
established by the peace treaties which bear their 
signatures, and upon suitable measures to be taken for 
the protection of their common interests in case of 
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meaflcc, and particularly on measures to be taken to 
prevent tbe incorporation of Austria in Germany, the 
restoration of the Habsbur^ or a restoration of the 
HohenzoDems. A substantial strengthening of the rela- 
tions of Czechc^ovakia to France as expressed in this 
treaty of 1924 was the outaune of the well-known 
Locarno agreements of October, 1025, one of the nuun 
components of which was the Rhino Pact concluded 
between Germany and Franc© and other European 
powem. Within the framework of these Locarno 
agreements there was concluded between Czcchoslo- 
valda and France a so-called guaranty treaty m which 
the two states undertook to render each other assist- 
ance should Germany fail in the obligations she had 
simultaneously taken upon herself in the treaties of 
arbitration sbo had signed, and if in place of arbitra- 
tion she should design to settle disputes with them by 
force. 

In entering upon her new cxislcncc, Czechoslovnlda 
also enjoyed the warm friendship of the other Latin 
power that had stood with France closest b^ide the 
cradle of the young Republic — Italy. The gratitude of 
the Czechoslovak nation for all that Italy had done in 
helping to secure an independent Czechoslovakia, for 
the valuable and friendly services rendered not only to 
the Czechoslovak legions during the war but also to 
the young Republic in its struggle with the difficulties 
that faced its first steps, has never ceased to draw 
Czechoslovakia close to Italy, despite the fact that in 
the sphere of foreign politics their paths in the course 
of time have diverged. During the early period after 
the war such diver^nco never at any time seemed 
possible. The direction then followed by the foreign 
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policy of Italy was clearly and expressively reflected ii 
the anti-Habsburg convention concluded at Eapallc 
in November, 1920, between Italy and Jugoslavia 
whose treaty of alliance with Czechoslovakia was ai 
the same time noted with thankfulness by Italyl Ln- 
mediately after that a complete identity of views anc 
aims in the foreign policies of Czechoslovakia and Italj 
was expressly registered by an exchange of note! 
between the respective Foreign Ministers. Nor did th< 
revolution of the year 1922, which placed the conduce 
of Italian policy both internal and external in , th( 
hands of Benito Mussolini, mar the relations betweei 
the two countries. On the contrary, in the spring d 
1923, after the settlement of the disputes betweei 
Jugoslavia and Italy by the Fiume agreement, a pad 
of warm friendship and collaboration was negotiatei: 
and signed between Italy and Czechoslovakia. In tha 
pact and in the two analogous pacts which Italy , con 
eluded with Jugoslavia and with Rumania — the forme: 
prior to the pact with Czechoslovakia, and the latte: 
in 1926 — ^it could be seen that the Italy of Mussohn 
was also at one with Czechoslovakia and with thi 
whole Little Entente in their endeavor to preserve, .th( 
new post-war order in Central Europe. In subsequehi 
years, however, Italian foreign policy developed ,ii 
serious disharmony with the fundamental standpoini 
of the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia. Varip^ dis 
a^eements between Italy and France, on the one hand 
Italy and Jugoslavia, on the other, contribu^:;^. i 
cooling of mutual relations, as did also the ostentatioui 
demonstrations of Italian sympathies with the Hun- 
garian revisionist aims, directed as these. W;ere agmhsi 
Czechoslovakia. Thus it came about fhat* the treatj 
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of friendship between Czechoslovakia and Italy waa 
not renewed on the expiration of the term for which 
it bad been concluded. 

The bold attempt at & customs union between Aus* 
tria and Gennany made io 1031 by Mtssre. Sebober 
and Curtius threw Czechoslovakia and Italy, it is true, 
into one camp for the moment, but it did cot eucceed 
in bringing about any permanent improvement in the 
relations ^tween them. These relations, on the con- 
trary, were further aggravated by the sharply critical 
attitude adopted by Italy to the new Organization 
Pact of the little Entente of December, 1032, and 
somewhat later by the Italian proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a directorate of four great powers of Eitrope 
with obviously revisionist alms Of late, however, rek- 
tions between Czechoslovakia and Italy have improved 
os a result of Italy's better relations with France and 
Jugoslavia. 

Great Britain, too, has mointobed her attitudo of 
effective friendship for Czechoslovakia throughout the 
post-war years. Conjointly with France and Italy she 
, assisted in 1921 io defeating the attempt at a Hal^ 
burg revolution in Hungary, and by friendly apprecia- 
tion of the interests and the needs of Czechoslovakia 
she has, while assisting in the solution of all the out- 
standing European problems, rendered Czechoslovakia 
more than once most valuable diplomatic help. The 
other great Anglo-Saxon power, the United States of 
America, which took such a powerful part in the great 
struggle for the political liberation of the Czechoslovak 
nation, and through its noble president, Woodrow 
j Wilson, bad such an outstanding share in the creation 
of the new Europe, and specially in the adjustment of 
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conditions in Central Europe, subsequeritly heH , aloof 
from direct participation in the international affairs of 
Europe. None the less, on various occasions ; =the 
United States has shown that it continues to regard 
Czechoslovakia as a state imited with America not 
only in remembrance of comradeship in the Great War 
but also in fidelity to the ideals of liberty and demoq- 
racy. There is, moreover, a tie between the two coun- 
tries in the notable activities and achievements in thb 
public life of the United States of several Czechoslovaks 
imbued with sincere devotion to their new coimtry'i 
Of the other great powers among the war-time AllieSj 
Japan has on the occasion of numerous international 
negotiations given more than one proof of her sym- 
pathies for Czechoslovakia, and even the decided atti- 
tude adopted by the Republic against the Japanese 
action in the Manchukuo dispute did not seriously 
affect the relations between the two countries. /; 

While the Czechoslovak nation regarded old Russia 
with genuine sympathy as the greatest of the Slav 
states from which they expected the most effectual 
assistance in their struggle for independence, the rela- 
tions of the Czechoslovak Republic to the new Russia 
which turned its back ostentatiously on the old . tradi- 
tions and ideals of the Russian nation and state," eten 
casting off the designation of the old empire, were ;f or 
a long time very cold. Czechoslovakia declined, it is 
true, to be drawn into attempts at armed intervention 
against the new rdgime of Soviet Russia, and avoided 
all intermeddling in the internal affairs of the cbuntiy, 
but refused recognition to the new orders there and 
maintained no normal diplomatic contact. The, -agree- 
ment which Czechoslovakia made with the USSR ' at 
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the Genoa CJonference in ljf22 In no way 6*‘ttled the 
question of dejurt recognition but adiustrf merely tho 
most urgent matters of importance for mutual com- 
mercial relations It was, m particular, agreed to estab- 
lish a Czechoslovak Trade Mission m hloscovr and a 
Soviet Mission at Prague and their legal position was 
fixed, it also settled the question of the ngbts and 
prmleges of the subjects of the one country in tho 
other, and laid down rules for mutual trade relations 
Although the activities of the two trade missions 
developed on the whole m indisturbcd fashion, and the 
mutual relations between Czcehosloaakia and the 
USSn continued to be wholly correct, those relations 
did not become normal until the spnng of 1D34 i^hen 
Czechoslovakia formally recognized Soviet Hussm with 
the express concurrence of her two allies m tho Little 
Entente, one of whom — Rumania — also put her rela- 
tions with Russia on a normal footing at the same time, 
«hilc Jugoslaiift resened to herself the nght of doing 
EO at a later date In June 1934, SomcI Russia estab- 
lished a regular Legation at Prague while at the 
same time a Czecho«lo\ak Legation was established m 
Moscow 

Not merely close ties of language and blood and 
numerous common intcrcsta, but also the like ideolog- 
ical foundations of tlie restored independence of the 
Polish and Czechoslovak statos, made for close rela- 
tions from the aery outset Vietween Czcchodo\ akia and 
Poland Hfliing lieen, like Czcchosloaakia, raised to 
new life by the Great War, Poland is one of the founda- 
tion piUnrs of the new pohtieaj order in Centra! Europe 
The fortunes of the two states are so clo^clj and indis- 
Eolublj bound together that without a free Poland it 
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is difficult to imagine a free CzecliosloVaMa, or to, en- 
visage an independent Poland without an independent 
Czechoslovakia. Various frontier and other disputes, 
however, issuing from the direct contiguity of the tWo 
states marred their relations at first. It was only after 
the final settlement of these disputes in the autumn 
of 1924 that negotiations for a detailed adjustment of 
their relations could be entered upon between the 
two. In the spring of 1925 these negotiations were 
concluded on the occasion of the visit of the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Foreign Affairs to Warsaw, by the 
signature of several agreements including treaties of 
commerce and arbitration. In the treaty of arbitration 
the two countries proclaimed their desire to expand 
their friendly contacts, and, in the spirit of the League 
of Nations, undertook to submit all disagreements that 
could not lae settled by diplomatic means to the deci- 
sion of a court of conciliation or arbitration. 

Subsequently the relations between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia developed along increasingly friendly 
lines. The Italian attempt to set up a directorate of 
four European powers in , the spring of 1933, which 
met with the same determined opposition in Poland 
as it did in Czechoslovakia and the other Little Entente 
States, produced at first a substantial rapprochement 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia and the rest of 
the Little Entente, but afterwards became a cause of 
serious disharmony. Whereas the Little Entente, after 
such alterations in the original draft of the Pact of 
Four as deprived it of menace to their vital interests, 
and after securing from. France such guaranties ,as 
eiiabled them to regard their interests as well-guarded, 
decided to cease their opposition to the Pact as thus 
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modiGcd, Poland continued a most dctcmuncd and 
bitter opposition to it, regarding the divergent atti- 
tude of the Little Entente in this matter with disfavor, 
ahe gave expression to her dissatisfaction by a cold 
reserve The alienation between Poland and Creebo- 
alovakia further increased when, after the negoljatjon 
and the proclamation of the pact of friendship between 
Poland and Germany at the beginning of 19M, the 
government press in Poland began to wntc m uncom- 
plimentary terms about C 2 ecbo«Iov akia It may con- 
fidently be anticipated, however, that this abenation 
will soon give way to a genuine and fnend]^ collabora- 
tion that would correspond to the sentimcnta of sincere 
friendship wluch are entertained by the overwhelming 
majority of the two kindred nations 
A eenous and diihcult task m the sphere of Czecho- 
slovakia s foreign policy from the outset was the adjust- 
ment of lier relations to the two small states wlueb 
remained as parts of tlie dismembered Habsburg Mon- 
archy in the closest contiguity to Czechoslovakia as 
the actual heirs of that monarchy’s historical tradi- 
tions, guilt and defeat the new Austria and the new 
Hungary The task w as rclatu ely smoothly and rapidly 
accomplislicd as regards Austria On both sides the 
imtial bitterness soon gave way to sober reason which 
in its turn gave nse to a natural desire to adjust rela- 
tions m a manner corresponding to the manifold 
mutual mtercsts of the two elates bom of several cen 
tunes of common political and economic existence As 
ciu-ly as January, 1920, Dr Renner, the Austnan 
Chancellor, visited Prague, and a senes of agreements 
settled the more important l^al, financial and eco- 
nomic questions issuing from the break up of the close 
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ties which had hitherto bound the two states. In the 
spring of 1921 the first interim commercial treaty was 
concluded, and at the close of that year a visit paid 
by the Austrian President Hainisch and Chancellor 
Schober to Ldny and Prague resulted in the signing of 
a political treaty between Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

In this treaty, known as the Treaty of Ldny, the two 
countries mutually guarantee each other’s territories, 
and undertake not to suffer within their own frontiers 
any tendencies directed toward the overthrow of the 
status created by the treaties of peace. In case of war 
both states guarantee their neutrality, and express 
their readiness to settle all mutual disputes by arbitra- 
tion. The good relations between Austria and Czecho- 
slovalda were confirmed when Czechoslovakia, on the 
financial collapse of Austria, raised a loan of 500 mil- 
lion crowns for that country and participated gener- 
ously in the action taken by the League of Nations for 
Austria’s financial rehabilitation. From then on, the 
economic and political relations between the two states 
developed without incident, and the friendly character 
of the relations manifested itself in frequent mutual 
visits and meetings between the leading Austrian states- 
men and the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Only the idea of incorporating Austria in Germany — 
an idea which had many supporters among the Aus- 
trian population and which was not alien even to 
several of the official Austrian leaders, but which for 
obvious reasons was always most decidedly opposed 
by those responsible for Czechoslovakia’s foreign pol- 
icy — ^marred a state of complete political harmony. 
When, in 1931, the Austrian Chancellor Schober con- 
' jointly with Dr. Curtius, the German Foreign Minister, 
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surprised the world b> an agreement for an Austro- 
German customs union which was obviously designed 
to prepare the way for the pobtical union of the two 
countries (Anschluss), a serious state of disaffection 
ensued for a time between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
By the frustration of the Schober-Curtius design, how- 
ever, the cause of this estrangement was removed, and 
Czechoslovakia's relations to Austria soon assumed 
their former fnendb character The decided deflection 
of Austria from the Anschluss idea caused bv the Hitler 
revolution in Germany has contributed substantiallj 
to a closer approach between the foreign policy of Aus- 
tria and that of Czechoslovakia The eenous internal 
struggles which have marked the recent historj of 
Austria, and the uncertainty in the mtemal conditions 
there— m winch of course, Czechoslovakia can in no 
way meddle — have by no means facilitated the main- 
tenance of tranquil economic and cultural cootacta 
between the<e two neighbors whose past brings them 
60 close together 

Czechoslovakia s rclationa with Hungary were much 
more unfavorable from the outset and still continue 
to be 60 Hungary, in contradistinction to Austria, 
has never ceased to TC»tst the new political order m 
Central Europe The invasion of Slovakia by Magyar 
bands under the Communist r^pme of Bela Kun, and, 
after his fall the renewed attempt to restore the Hab«- 
burg dynasty m Hungarj in tlie person of the Archduke 
Joseph, made peaceful relations between them impM- 
6 ible pnor to the signing of the Tnanon Peace Treaty. 
Ev'en since then the Hunganans have never cca'sed to 
proclaim that they accepted that Treatj under duress, 
that they do not regard lU provisions as definitive 
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and that they have not surrendered their claims to, the . 
lost territories, in particular to Slovakia and Ca^atiu^n ' 
Ruthenia. Subsequently two unsuccessful atteihpts at 
a return of the ex-Emperor Charles to Hungary were 
ihade. In spite of this, endeavors were initiated from ^ 
1921 on for a resumption of normal neighborly rela-^ 
tions and the settlement of at least the most urgent, 
matters in the sphere of mutual contacts. These en-, 
deavors were somewhat facilitated when in the autumn , 
of 1922 Himgary became a member of the League of ' 
Nations, the votes of Czechoslovakia and the entirb 
Little Entente being given in its favor. A more appar-^ 
ent change in the oflScial attitude of Hungary to Czecho-I 
Slovakia and the Little Entente occurred a little; 
later when the Hungarian Government was compelled 
by the serious economic, and especially financial, situar 
tion of the country to appeal to the West of Europe 
for. a foreign loan and for the suspension of the Reparar 
tion Commission’s right of attachment over the prop- 
erty and revenue of the Hungarian State. Hunga^; 
how saw that she could not attain this end unless she 
displayed good will and a readiness to live on peaceful; 
tenns with her neighbors and to abandon irredentist. 
■ machinations. Thus while the rehabilitation of Hun- 
gary’s Ranees was being arranged in ,the;Lea^e ;pf 
Nations in 1923, direct negotiations betw;eeh Pra^e 
'and, Budapest proceeded for an adjustment pf cbm-> 
miercial relations and for a settlement of all- dispufed 
Jtoancial and legal questions. The negotiations , prb- 
ceeded ;but slowly and the results were very piecemeal. 
^It was hot, until the summer of 1926 that a provisional 
“agredment > bn’ economic contacts was reached, : for 
which a coinmercial treaty was substituted the follbW-' 
;ing summer; J -c-J ■ , ; \ ' 
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This favorable developmenfc between C 2 ccho«lo\alaa 
and Hungary was continually disturbed by all manner 
of demonstrations of Hungary's political hostility to 
Czechoslovakia, and of her irrepressible efiorta to 
regain the orcaa of old Hungary that had been incor- 
porated in Czechoslovakia There was m particular 
the notorious case of the counterfeiting of franca m 
December, 1924, followed by the noisy revisionist 
campaign under Lord Rotherrocre, which commenced 
in 1927 and aroused in Hungary the most romantic 
political plans based on a belief m the renewal of a 
Greater Hungary When all the hopes placed m the 
Rothermere campaign fell to the ground, the Hun- 
ganana found a new impulse for their reviaiomst plana 
in the policy of Italy and m that country's publicly 
mamf^ted eympatbica for Hungary and her efforts at 
revision 

Cscchoslovaba reahrea bow painful for tho Hunga- 
naas is the loss of temtones which were for centunea 
part of the state that thej so deeply love and honor, 
and which are now incorporated m the Czechoslovak 
Repubhe While she feels with them from the human 
point of view and understands this affliction of a nation 
proud of its past — a past often, however, embellished 
in uncritical fashion — a nation that cannot forget the 
outstanding position which it acquired m the inter- 
national life of Europe, especially in the last few 
decades preceding tho Great War, Czechoslovakia can- 
not but remind them and the rest of the world that 
the Hungarians for the most part brought their fall 
upon themselves bj their unwise nationality policy 
She cannot but continue to hold the conviction that 
■the severing of Slovakia and Carpathian Rulhcnia 
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from old Hungary and their incorporation in Czecho- 
slovakia was reasonable and just, and that it was not, 
and is not, possible to sacrifice the natural rights of 
the Slav inhabitants of those lands to pursue an inde- 
pendent existence of their own to the historical rights 
of the Hungarians to those lands, rights which they so 
obstinately and ruthlessly abused. Herein lies the sub- 
stance of the profovmd gulf between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, which it has not been as yet possible to 
bridge over, and which will remain unbridged for a 
long time to come. None the less, Czechoslovakia 
would like to live in peace with the new Hungary, to 
have good relations, especially commercial and eco- 
nomic contacts, with her — a state of affairs which 
would be to her interest just as it would be to the 
interest of Czechoslovakia. 

Remarkably enough, Czechoslovakia’s relations with 
the state which, during the war, was the most powerful 
pillar of the front opposed to Czechoslovak aspirations, 
that is, Germany, have developed smoothly. It was to 
be feared that these relations, complicated by the 
existence of a large German minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia, would be, at any rate during the early period 
following the war, in a state of great tension. These 
fears proved unfounded. On the contrary, the mutual 
contacts of the two countries were brought into normal 
line with remarkable rapidity and ease. A contributory 
factor, in addition to the conciliatory character of the 
early post-war governments in Germany, was the fact 
that from the outset there had been no serious disputes, 
territorial or otherwise, between the countries. During 
the negotiations for the new adjustment of European 
conditions, Czechoslovakia had claimed nothing from 
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Gcnnany beyond tho EmnU nrca of 3nu6fnflko (Glati), 
’srbach had but bttlo BignlGcancc for Germany, and 
Germany had claimed nothing from Ciechoslovakia 
Kor did the German mlnonty m Czechoslovakia at 
that lime demand incorporation m defeated Germany, 
but asked to be mcluded in the new Austria. Thus it 
came about that the relations between tho small 
Czechoslovak Ilcpubhc and her powerful Gorman 
neighbor were able to develop without incident After 
the settlement of the frontier questions connected with 
the taking over of the district of Hlu5fo«ko in 1020 
an economic agreement was concluded m the same 
year, while m subsequent years were settled the ques- 
tions of citizenship, of legal remedies m connection 
with the surrender of cnnunals — extradition, and a 
number of financial os well as social questions In 
order to reach ogreement to tho matter of Czechoslo- 
vakia's claim to a zone of her own in the free port of 
Hamburg, as conceded to Czechoslovakia by the Peace 
Treaty, difficult negotiations extending over several 
years proved necessary , but in the end this matter was 
settled to the complete satisfaction of both parties on 
terms which hav c so far proved successful in practice 
The political relations of CrcchoslovakiB to Germany 
were for a long time under a cloud os a consequence 
of tho strained relations between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia's mam allies, France m particular The great 
and disturbing struggle on the part of Germany against 
reparations and other commitments issuing from the 
Peace Trcatire indirectly, and to some extent also 
directly, affected Czechoslovakia The tension which 
resulted in this connection between Germany and 
France was naturally reflected in the relations between 
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Czechoslovakia and Germany. The, conciusion of the i 
Bhine Pact at Locarno in October, 1925, which' sub^ ; 
stantially relaxed the tension till then existing .betweeh ;; 
Germany and France, had also a favorable .ruction' 
upon the relations of Czechoslovakia and, Germany. 
Simultaneously with that Pact, however, there was 
concluded at Locarno between Germany , and \Gzeclio- . 
Slovakia a treaty of arbitration analogous to that con-,.; 
eluded with France, Belgium and Poland, and ‘ this , 
treaty of arbitration entered into effect within j; the , 
framework of the Locarno agreements at the^same'; 
moment as the treaty of guaranty made between Frahee - 
and Czechoslovakia. At Locarno, Czechoslovalda.was 
among those who demanded that a condition of the 
pact be the entry of Germany to the League of Nations.' 
When as a matter of fact Germany was accepted as, a } 
member of the League a year after Locarno and at the,; 
same time was allotted a permanent seat in the League.^ 
Council, it seemed that a solid foundation had been : 
-laid for a quiet development of good relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia too. Not even the hew 
and agitating negotiations for a readjustment of Ger- ' 
man war reparations, which indirectly epneerned; 
Czechoslovakia since they prompted a final adjiistment 
: of the so-called Eastern reparations as well' as pf ; 
.Czechoslovakia’s “liberation” payment, disturbed these., 
good relations. It was not until the 
' attempt made by Messrs. , Schobet und Curtins , to. 
'brihg about \a customs imion .: between Austria and 
Germany— ^an'tuttempt resolutely opposed by Czechor ■ 
sloyakia^that^a temporary tension hrose. , sThis, teh-; 
.sion was ajggrav^ed by the fact that .Czechoslovakia at ; 
that time. decideQ*y rejected the German proposal that 
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Czcchoslovalcia, too, should join m tho proposed cus 
toms union Even thia Blram for the most part disap- 
peared, and Czechoslovakia's conciliatory attitude 
during the discussion of international questions that 
concerned Germany, particularly tho question of dis- 
armament, encouraged a return to the former state of 
normal relations 

The gradual radicalization of Germany's policy in 
international affairs, which reached its culmination 
point after the Hitler revolution in tho spnng of 1033, 
cast more tlian ono shadow o\er the mutual relations 
of the two countries Numerous erccsacs and blunders 
on the pari of the new system of government in its 
early stages, which (requcntl> affected Czechoslovak 
subiccts and interests, seriously threatened to disturb 
these relations , and the profound gulf which opened 
up between Czechoslovakia and Germany when the 
latter country ostentatiously opposed political, intellec- 
tual and moral ideals genuinely cherished m Czecho- 
slovakia, increased the menace of serious conflicts 
But suddenly matters again quieted do?m Tlie Ger- 
many of Hitler, haimg passed through the first stage 
of revolutionary fever, again directs its efforts toward 
the mamlenancp of correct relations with tho neighbor- 
ing countries, and Czechosloi akia, wlule making no 
secret of its decided disigreemcnt with the political 
methods and principles of pres>enl-daj Germany, 
abstains from every suspicion of intermeddling in the 
internal affairs of that country, gratefully recognizing 
that Germany on her side manifests a determination 
to be guided bi the same principle in her relations to 
Czechoslovakia In this way Czechoslovakia is gii*en 
an opportumty of maintaining normal contacts with 
Germany. 
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The entire foreign policy of Czechoslovakia has 
been, and still is, inspired with firm faith in the League 
of Nations and in the ideals and methods which that 
body proclaims. From this confidence, which has not 
in any way prevented Czechoslovakia from taking 
steps to insure the security of the state by a system of 
treaties of alliance, issues quite naturally that system- 
atic and outstanding participation by Czechoslovakia 
in all the activities of the League, in all the interna- 
tional conferences and negotiations conducted on its 
initiative or at least in connection with it. On the 
formal side, the relations of Czechoslovakia and the 
League of Nations are determined by the fact that 
the provisions relating to the League are part and parcel 
of the Peace Treaties and that Czechoslovakia is one 
of the thirty-two foundation members of the League. 
From its inception Czechoslovakia has taken part in 
the work of the League of Nations, at the annual Gen- 
eral Assembly and in the various commissions, com- 
mittees, organizations and institutions attached to it, 
and her collaboration with the League was substan- 
tially extended in 1923 when she was first elected to a 
seat on the Council. She remained a member of the 
' Council for an unbroken period of five years, and after 
some years’ interval, in which her place was taken by 
one or other of the two other states of the Little En- 
tente, she is again a member today. Of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s activities in the League of Nations it will per- 
haps suffice to recall the important part played by the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister and his collaborators 
in the negotiations for the well-known Geneva Protocol 
of 1924; in the preparations for the Disarmament 
Conference as well as in the actual work of this Con- 
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fercnee, in the settlement of s number of senoiifl 
political conflicts , m the steps taken for the financial 
rehabilitation of Austna Hunj^ary and Bulgaria, in 
the deliberstiona of the European Research Commis- 
Sion, and vanous other expert commissions 
Since Czechoslovakia secs the significance and the 
mission of the League of Nations first and foremost tn 
tlie fact that the League provides a framework for the 
settlement of international questions b> tbo joint 
efforts of big and htCle states all enjoying equal rights 
m that institution and not t>y the unilateral dictate of 
great powers the Republic has in the foreign policy 
resolutely oppo<*ed all attempts to throw the decision 
on outstanding questions of international pobey once 
more upon the great poaers of the Continent She 
has not done so from an> desire to deny the special 
and entircl> natural weight of the voices of the great 
powers m international and particularly European, 
affairs, but she was convmccd and stili is con\ioced, 
that tlie great powers should not for the future have it 
m their control to carry out their political plans and 
economic aims o\er the heads of the smaU states, 
making tlicso states the mere instrumenta of their 
policy In harmony with this point of view Czecho- 
slovakia, jointly with the other two Little Entente 
states and with Poland, offered determined opposition 
to the Italian propobal for the cstablwhment of a direc- 
torate of great powers composed of reptescnlatiirca of 
Great Britain, France, Gennany and Italy That 
opposition contributed to the substantial change made 
in the origin^ Italian proposal and to the substitution 
of ft Pact of Four which expressly laid it down that tbo 
four powers desired to debberate and to decide only 
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upon matters of their own concern. Moreover, Czecho- 
slovakia and the other states of the Little Entente 
received from France a solemn assurance that she 
would never permit a breach of the main principle 
observed in the League of Nations : a principle of pre- 
eminent importance for Czechoslovakia — the principle 
that the vote of all the members of the League, includ- 
ing even those unaffected by revision, shall be requisite 
for any resolution whatsoever touching territorial revi- 
sion, In these circumstances Czechoslovakia was able 
to reconcile herself to the Pact of Four, though she 
had no particular enthusiasm for it. For the rest, the 
Pact has so far not been formally promulgated, and 
not put into practical effect. 

Even the serious crisis in which the League of Nations 
found itself through the withdrawal of Germany and 
Japan from its ranks and the failure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference has not shaken Czechoslovakia’s faith. 
At a moment of grievous crisis for the League of Nations 
Czechoslovakia is convinced that fidelity must be 
observed to those ideals of which the League of Nations 
Pact is such a splendid expression — ^fidelity to the idea 
of peaceful settlement of disputes between nations as 
a means of avoiding settlement by force, fidelity to the 
idea of joint effort by all countries and nations of good 
will for the improvement of the economic, social and 
cultural status of humanity. 
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THE DEFINITIVE CONSTITimON OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBUC 

(By Or. Jiftt nOETZEL) 

The National Assembly of the Ctcchoslovak Republic — 
a body which was the product of the Revolution — 
determined, by nn enactment dated February 1920, on 
the definitive Constitution of the land Conditions rcsultmj; 
from the War prevented this Constitution beme elaborated 
with the parliamentary cooperation of ton-Ctech cititens of 
the Republic (tc Germana and MaRyaw), particularly as 
the frontier) of our state bad not at all points as yet been 
finalty determined upon The National Assembly, with due 
rcftaid to this fact, eadcavoured to elaborate a Constitution 
which should be both just and impartia}, so that our state 
might in ail honour defend it against cnticinn however 
6evcro-’>-a cnticism taking just account of all attendant cir* 
cumstanccs 

Tlie Charter of the Constitution expressly declares the 
Czcchoeiovak Republic to be a democratic republic It b a 
unified, not a fe^rative stale Only the territory of Car* 
pathian Rulhenla enjoys a special position In regard of 
public rtgbls, defined in par 3 of the Charter By these 
provisions, the Treaty of St Germain-en-Laye (articles 10- 
13) made on September IO’*‘ 19J0 between tho Allied nnd 
Associated Powers of the one part and the CrcchodoNak Re- 
public of the other part, has been earned into effect within 
the state itself The Czecbc«lo\ak Republic, it is tnie, was 
under no obbgatlon according to article I of tho said treaty, 
to declare the articles 10-13 as fundamental fconrtitutionaJ) 
articles By doing so in par 3 of the Charter the Republic 
clearly shewa that she dcsirca fully to guarantee the auto- 
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nomic existence of the territory of Russinia. Our Republic 
has done more than its international duty, not only formally 
but also de facto, in admitting the members of the National 
Assembly (deputies and senators) elected in Russinia, to full 
rights of discussion, of voting and participation in all acts of 
the National Assembly, although article 13 of the Treaty of 
St. Germain lays down : “ Toutefois ces deputes ne joukont 
pas du droit de vote dans la Diete Tchecoslovaque en toutes 
matieres legislatives du meme ordre que celle attribuees d 
la Diete ruthene.” 

The organisation of the territory of Russinia is being carried 
out and is facilitated by section 8 of par. 3 of the Constitu- 
tional Charter. The unity of our State recognized inter alia 
in article 10 of the Treaty of St. Germain, is emphasized in 
par. 4, according to which, citizenship of the Republic is one 
and uniform. 

At the head of the Charter of the Constitution stands the 
principle that: “The people is the sole fountain of state 
authority in the Czechoslovak Republic.” 

The Charter does not treat this principle as a mere formula 
but endeavours to give constitutional life to it, limiting its 
application only in cases where the integrity and security of 
the state categorically demand restrictive stipulations. 

Legislative power is unified — ^the autonomic diet of Russia 
of course iorms an exception. Our little state could not per- 
mit the different provincial diets, previously existing, to con- 
tinue their functions. Par. 7, therefore, of the Charter de- 
clares the legislative, and executive powers of the diets of 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia at an end. The legislative 
body (National Assembly) is composed of two chambers: 
the House of Deputies and the Senate. Both chambers are 
elected by direct ballot on the basis of democratic rules of 
suffrage which recognize the absolute equality of both sexes 
(par. 8-17 of the Charter). The elections take place on the 
principles of proportional representation carefully worked 
out to the minutest details. A second and a third scrutiny 
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secure as perfect a icpreseotatioa as U posdble to the weaker 
pohtlcol partita. The Rules of Franchise both for the House 
of Deputies as for the Senate draw do distlcctions in regard 
of race or religion they are equally just to all It has been 
the earnest endeavour of out state to apply, in all its conse- 
quences, the principle eirpressed in Sect 1 of Article 7 of the 
Treaty of St Germain (§ 128 Sec 1 of the Constftulional 
Charter) Our State hiu also conscientiously applied tlus 
principle in drawing up the Rules of Franchise 
It is important to note, too, that our Rules of Franchise 
ere totally devoid of all clcctotal inckcry so character- 
istic of the Austnan franchise A proportionately targe 
number of seats has been it is true given to the constituency 
of Prague, but this la explained by the fact on tlie one hand 
this electoral district contains the capital of the Republic 
with its enormous possibilities of development and that on 
the other hand, the district was purposely neglected by the 
Austro-Germao govemmenta It, is absolutely certain that 
the large milux of population eootlnually going oo will result 
in a large increa*^ in the number of inhabitants The Rules 
of rranchise, calculated to cover a long penod of tune, had 
to bo adapted to thci% facts and dreumstanecs. As to the 
technical aspect of electoral procedure great care has been 
taken to secure that every elector may reconl his vote with- 
out Euifenng from any outside constraint whatsoever Ifcre 
too all persons are treated exactly alike no regard being paid 
to difference of race or religion 
Great care has been bestowed upon the organisation of the 
body IcgisUtUe Tough pohticai fights ended In compromlfic 
and the Chamber of Deputies emergtri as the political factor 
par rxccllcncc. It is this chamber alone that by a vote of 
non confidence can compel the resignation of the Qoivm- 
ment {par 75 and 7S of the Charter of the Constitution) 
The Senate on the otlwr band exorcises rather the functions 
of amendment and moderation The limit of age prwenbed 
for ehgibility to the Senate (45 years) is a guarantee that this 
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~twt>-thirda of the mombora of which are taken from the 
House of Deputies and <mo>thifd from the Senate — which 
shall take the place of the National Asecmbly when the Utter 
is unable to nt Governmental and executive authority is 
thus, m principle, devoid of audi power as was possp!^, 
for example, by the Government of the former Austrian &d- 
pirc in virtue of the notonoua Article XIV of the law reUtmg 
to the rcpre«entatioQ of the Empire The Charter of the 
Constitution docs not permit the Govcmincni of our state to 
remain for one moment without the control, nor yet without 
the aid of the lcgi«Uti%e body 
The President of the Hcpublic, it is true, baa been conceded 
certain prerogatives m re^ct of the National Assembly 
It 18 he who convokes, prorogues, terminates and dissoU^ 
parliament, but etncl limits have been set, in the islereaU 
of parliament to these prerogatives (par 2^31 of the Char* 
UTot the Cooititutios) The President is bound to cesvoke 
parliament at least twice a >ear to regular remons , be*idcs 
which he may summon it to extraordinary sessions if need 
be On the request of a quohficd majority of cither chamber, 
both cliambers asremble, if necessary automatically, at the 
summons of their reepecUve presidents, without regard to 
the wishes of the President of the Republic The Charter of 
the Constitution protects in (his matter even psriiamentaty 
minorities, for they too have the right to demand the convo- 
cation of parliament and (f the President of the Republic talc 
no steps to this end the parliament meets automatically 
within a certain period on the summons of its presidents 
This provision (par 28 of the Charter of tbo Constitution) 
proves how our State prof ecta a mioont> in a sphere so sensi- 
tive ns is that of pariismcnt A minority has the right to 
compel (he summoning of parliament I 
The President of the Republic is entitled to return, with 
his observation ibcrcon, any law parsed by the National 
As'^mblj (^7 of the C^rterof the Constitution) Inspitc 
of the veto of the President the Assembly may promulgate 
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the law in its original form with the assent of an absolute 
majority of both houses (or otherwise under the special con- 
ditions set out in § 48 of the Charter of the Constitution). 

It is appropriate here to point out that the Charter of the 
Constitution is placed in its entirety under the special and 
effective protection of a Constitutional Court. It is intended 
that the Charter of the Constitution be the foundation stone 
of the whole life of the state, the fountain of the rights of all 
citizens. An ordinary law may not conflict with the Consti- 
tution without becoming null and void. The judgment of 
the Constitutional Court declaring a law invalid causes it 
or its defective part to lose its binding force for the future. 
This institution lilcewise serves as a protection of the rights 
of minorities whether racial or religious. 

In this connection may be also noted the provision of § 55 
of the Charter, stipulating that Government decrees (bye- 
laws) may be issued only on the basis of a law and within 
its terms. The power to issue orders "praeter legem,” as 
exercised, for instance, in France does not exist here. It is 
the duty of the Courts to see that this principle is duly ob- 
served (§ 102 of the Charter of the Constitution) and they 
have power to declare as null and void every decree or bye- 
law which does not conform to the law. 


GOVERNMENTAL AND EXECUTIVE POWER 

This power in its highest aspects is shared between the 
President of the Republic and the Government. The election 
of the President is indirect, that is, he is chosen by the two 
chambers of Parliament assembled in united session. The 
President enjoys such governmental and executive power as 
is expressly assigned to him by the Charter of the Constitu- 
tion or by other laws of the Republic; all other, Govern- 
mental and executive power rests in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. The functions of the President as set out in § 64 
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of Ihe Charter of the ConslUutioo are \cr 7 comprehensive 
and effective sad enable tlie lYcsjdeat to exercise s great 
influence on the direction of the affairs of the State, without 
at the same time burdening him with details As the Presi- 
dent of the Republic la not responsible at law for his political 
acts (except as set forth la J 07 of the Charter), goverameatnl 
and executive power has been in principle placed In the hands 
of the responsible factors, Uiat Is, the Go%'ismnicnt The Con- 
Btitution expressly introduces the pnnciplc of coUeclne re- 
Fponslbililyof the Government (65 75 and 78 of tbeOiarter) 
A charactcnstic feature of our (institution is the effort to 
secure that all the more important matters of government 
be settled in & CoimcU of mini«tei3, a cabinet meeting {|5 60 
nnd 81 of the Charter of the CoD«>litulion), the idea being to 
render it impossible for an indnidua} minister to abuse bis 
position ‘Ibis effort, ns evidenced bj the Charter of the 
Constitution to ensure a collective and corpomte discu^ion 
and action In the affairs of govemment goes so far as to deny 
to ministers the right of appointing civU sen ante of the VII 
and Vin classes Thc^ provisions, too of the Constitutional 
Charter are a protection to mmonties and aim at assuring 
nn indisturbed and responsible conduct of the affairs of gov- 
ernment 

Dcmocmtisation among us is not confined to legislative 
authority , one of our great tasks is the dcmocratlsation of 
tho public administration, and to IHls work the foundations 
have been kid by 5 86 of the CJiarter vherc it is Laid down 
that the civic clement shall os far as posable be represented 
in tho Bubordmato offices of State The law creating special 
administrative bodies for the counties (iupy) and the dis 
tncts (okresy) rcprc'wils an effort to put Ibis wiostitutjonal 
pnnciplo into practice It is a bold step toward reorganmeg 
public administintion m a more democratic directiom The 
civic element thus participate m all political administration 
(interior) in the euboidinatc offices (ministries are an excep- 
tion) fflils participation is particular!} conspicuous in the 
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organization of the administrative Courts (contentieux a 
priori et a posteriori), where it is a matter of the protection 
of the rights and interests of citizens. The Czechoslovak 
Republic has in this way introduced for us a new kind of 
autonomy, giving even racial and religious minorities the 
opportunity of collaborating in the management of their own 
affairs, or indeed of settling the same themselves. Such collab- 
oration or power of settlement will have a great importance 
for the solution of the problem of minorities generally (§ 133 
of the Charter of the Constitution). We have often been 
asked whether we have not gone too far in our efforts at 
democratisation. It was necessary, however, to proceed 
energetically towards the reorganization of the administra- 
tion as it was bequeathed to us by Austria. Much will depend 
on the maturity of our people which is now favourably in- 
fluenced by the fact that all citizens may at last participate 
in the public administration. 

The good quality of administration does not depend only 
on the good quality of juridical rules : in reality everji-hing 
depends on the moral and intellectual qualities of those who 
are charged with the administration. Every state has to take 
measures which in this respect have a preventive or repressive 
effect. The most effective measure here is the duty imposed 
on a state official or on the State itself to make good any 
damage caused to a citizen through the illegal exercise of 
public power. In this regard our Republic has had in mind 
the examples especially of France and England, and has 
determined this question by special enactments, hoping thus 
to assure a just application of juridical rules for the benefit 
of all citizens generally and of minorities in particular. 
§§ 92 and 93 of the Constitutional Charter form the basis 
of these measures to which effect will be given as soon as 
conditions become normal again. 

A special section (Part V) of the Charter of the Constitu- 
tion is devoted to the so-called fundamental rights and 
liberties of citizens. The enumeration of them is much more 
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comprehensive than U usual In Constitutional Chartcre and 
cmpiuisis has been given to eertalQ matten the importance 
of which was manUeet in former Austria, PrivUegea derived 
from sex, birth or calling are not recognized ; private owner- 
ship is inviolable, 1 109 of the Charier declaring that private 
ownership may be Iimitod or abolished only by law, that is, 
not by any mere executive measure. All these rights guar- 
anteed by the CoosUtotion are protected, by the Supreme 
Admintstraiivo Court, a court which, in the (cchmcal seo-tc, 
eees to the h^hty of the public administrstioo when 
or complaints are edvanc^ from any quarter Our Stale is 
thus fitted out wtth all the attnbutes and means of a State 
based upon Right. TTut it is possible to certain cases to limit 
by an ordinary law the n^ta and hbertica guaranteed by 
the Constitution or even, in circumstances of some extraor- 
dinary nature, to suspend these rights partially or completely, 
is nothing new Wo meet with the same thing in other demo- 
cratic republics. 

Part VI of the Constitutional Charier deals with the pro- 
tection of racial and religtous mmonlica (section 2 of § 109 
and $ 122 of the Charter treat also of this matter) Our CoQ- 
Btllution has adopted the stipulations of the Treaty of St. 
Geimain relative hereto and has gone further than our mler- 
nalional engagemcDte require, in dcclanog SS 131 andJ132 of 
the Charter, as fundamental (constitutional) articles, though 
the Treaty of St. Gennaio m no way requires this. Here 
sg^ our State desired to give a proof of its good will to 
Beltle the rights of minorities with perfect equity. This was 
also the case with regard to the provisions in the Constlta- 
tlon as to the use of languages where our scrupulous desire 
to fulfil our international engagements went so far as to esuso 
us to adopt the > cry terminology of the conclusion of art IV 
of the Treaty of Sl Germsfn, the Czechoslovak language 
being designated as the state, ofQciai language (langue d'Etat, 
languc officielle) 

It is clear to every unbiassed observer that the provisions 
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of the Constitution relating to language are penneated both 
in letter and in spirit with the idea of perfect justiceV The 
view that the Treaty of St. Germain prohibits the limitation^ 
of the language rights of minorities to a certain percentage 
of those minorities or to a certain area, is not supported by, 
the Treaty of St. Germain itself (art. 7, sect. IV). The Char- 
ter of the Constitution declares solenmly in its 134*’’ para- 
graph that every species of forcible denationalisation is 
strictly forbidden. 

To sum up, it may be said that the definitive Constitution 
•of the Czechoslovak Republic aims at being the democratic 
and just basis of public life in our State. It is a matter then,'- 
especially for our nunprities, racial and religious, loyally to 
acknowledge these ’good straits and aims of our Constitution 
and to act accordingly. 
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